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If it weren't for brand names 


You’d have to be a 
petroleum engineer 
to buy the best oil 
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for your car 
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Your car is one of the most expensive 
things you own. Bad motor oil could 
ruin it. 


Yet you don’t worry a bit about ask 
ing a filling station man you may never 
have even seen before to ‘add a quart of 
oil” to the motor. 

How do you dare trust a stranger like 
that? How can you be so sure the oil he 
carries is good for your car? In fact, how 
can you ever feel sure about anything 
you buy? 

Isn’t it because you’ve learned the 
first rule of safe and sound buying: 


A good brand is your best guarantee, 


——V_—_V—_—_——_— 


No matter what kind of produc 





you're buying, you know you can always 
trust a good brand. You know the com- 
pany stands behind it, ready to make 
good if you’re not satisfied. And so, you 


know you are rigni 


The more good brands you know, the 
3urer you are. Get acquainted with the 
brands in this magazine. They'll heip 


you cul down oO! buving mistakes, ge 
more for your money 


Published in the interest of Consumer Protection by 
MACLEAN’'S MAGAZINE 


in Cooperation with 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION 
INCORPORATED 


A non-profit educational foundation 


A GOOD BRAND IS YOUR BEST GUARANTEE 
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LONDON LETTER 


BY Peuetiey Peikz 


When Paris Hits The Road 


A NADA is looking up! Not only do you have your own Festival 
Theatre at Stratford, even as we do in England’s town of that 
pleasure of seeing a musical comedy 





name, but last winter I had the 
in Toronto based upon Leacock’s immortal sketches of Orillia. And 
now— or so I have been told— you are going to be visited in October by 
the incomparabie company of the Comédie Francaise from Paris. Who 
would not live in Canada? But I agree that is quite another subject 
My first contact with French drama was at Harbord Collegiate 
in Toronto where a temporary teacher of French was always quoting 


Moliére or talking about him. His pronunciation of the name was 


perfect, almost too perfect, and we regarded him as a swanker. It is 
ill very well to speak French but you don’t have to sound like a 
Frenchman. 

However, we had our revenge. His temporary tour of duty was 
over and at the end of the day he departed But we were waiting for 
him. There had been a deep snowfall and as he came out of the s¢ hool 
we pelted him with snowballs to the accompaniment of Moliére 
Moliére! Moliére!’”’? Memory is an awful liar but I think it was a 
well-directed throw of mine that caught him right on the nose 

We did not know that Moliére had helped found the Comédic 
Francaise, or if we did know we did not care. Yet Moliére and the 
famous company of players are indivisible As a matter of fact it 
could be argued that it was with the Comédie Francaise that the 
prelude to the French Revolution was played. You have all, of course, 
heard Mozart’s opera, The Marriage of Figaro, but originally it was a 
comedy without music In the most daring fashion the Comédie 
Francaise played it to excited crowds that shouted approval at every 
jibe against the aristocrats. 

The crowning absurdity was that the theatre was subsidized by 
King Louis XIV who thus helped to finance his own ruin. However, 
he had his revenge beyond the grave. Following the Revolution, the 
Comédie Francaise went in for plays extolling the extreme left, and 
their ardor was so intense that the Parisians became bored. The 
revolution was successful but the Comédie Francaise had to close its 
doors through lack of patronage 

Incidentally, one of the company’s best actors of that period, 
Labussier, was made a member of the Committee of Public Safety 

that infamous tribunal which sentenced so many innocent people 
to death He had no option but to serve, yet to his eternal credit he 
secured the discharge of hundreds of people including various actors 

The sequel to that story has a sentimentally ironic twist which is 
worthy of one of their comedies. Sometime in the 1930s —I forget 
plaque in memory of Labussier was placed in the foyer 


which year 
of the theatre that houses the Comédie Francaise. The donor of the 
plaque was an anonymous Englishman! 

However, you can never discuss French history, not even the history 
of the French theatre, without bringing in Continued on page 55 

















BLAIR FRASER 


BACKSTAGE 


At Ottawa 





What's a Communist 


MANADA’S Auditor 
Watson Sellar (as I forgot to 


General, 


mention in an article about him 
a couple of months ago), spends a few 
weeks in New York each year auditing 
the books of the United Nations. This 
spring he ran across an amusing item 
One of the few United Nations 
agencies allowed to operate inside 
Red China is an office in Shanghai for 
the relief of refugees. The staff is 
entirely Chinese, though, and no out 
siders may go in to inspect the little 
mission Accounts and reports come 
out by mail 
During the past year one set of 
iccounts showed the director and his 
staff of about thirty had all got a 
raise in pay No such increase had 
been authorized, so instructions were 
sent from New York to put everyone 
back to his former salary 
\fter some delay a reply arrived 
from the director in Shanghai. It was 
against the law of Communist China, 
he explained, for any foreign em 
ployer either to fire a worker or to 
cut his pay. Therefore the salaries 
of his staff must remain as they were, 
and this being the case he thought it 
only fair that he should have the 


ncrease too 


EXTERNAL AFF ATRS people dor t 
find this anecdote very funny For 
one thing they’re afraid it may dis 
credit a UN agency which in other 
places, notably the Middle East is 


doing valuable work. Also they find 


it a depressing ren inder of the dif 
ficulties of collaborating in any way 
major or minor, with the Communis 
bloc on either side of the globe 
[here’s good reason to hope that 
soon, perhaps this summer when the 
sig Four meet at the summit,’ new 


opportunities may arise tor attempt 


obstructs the Canadian arbiters 


Signature Worth? 


ing such collaboration As L. B 
Pearson remarked in his testimony 
before the External Affairs Commit 
tee of the House of Commons, Soviet 
Russia has just accepted an Austrian 
treaty on terms which she refused 
Maybe 


the Russians will now make some 


even to consider a year ago 


offer to Germany of a scheme for 
evacuation and reunification that no 
German government could refuse 
Pearson also recalled that when he 
was in the very act of reporting 
no progress toward a disarmament 
agreement because the Russians 
would not make any. compromises 
whatever, the Russian delegate an 
nounced a new set of “‘Russian pro 
posals’”” which went a long way to 
ward those of the English, French 
and other Western allies 

Russian offers of this kind could 
not be turned down If the sole 
alternative to nuclear war is a negoti 
ated peace, no sane statesman will 
But Canada has 
lately had some useful experience in 


refuse to negotiate 


trying to carry out a negotiated 
agreement with the Communists In 
the so-called Democratic Republic of 
Viet Nam (the northern half of the 
former French colony Canadian 
on the International Supervisory 
Commission are learning every day 
that it isn’t enough merely to get 
Communist signature on a piece o 
paper 


; 


The particular piece of paper whi« 


Communists signed at Geneva last 
year, and which ended the fighting 
freedon ot 


Indo-China, guaranteed 


movement to those want 


ne to leave 


the Communist area for the nor 
Communist zone of Viet Nam. Lo 
authorities were not only to permit 
but actually assist such movements 


But experience Continued on page 54 


HERE’S EXCITING NEWS IN HOME HEATING: 


GENERAL MOTOR 
MAKES 


HERE’S WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU: 


Lower first cost, because DELCO-HEAT is built by 
famous GM “Assembly Lins method 





More heat from fuel, because, like y ir, it 
General Motor precision engineeres 


General Motors’ knowledge of n production method being 
applied to the manufacture of Dek t home heatir 
units. Automobile-type assembly line production method ik 
possible cost-slashing short cuts: eliminate innec ry fr 
ind extras on these Delco-Heat units wit t sacrificing g it 

Modern laboratory facilities permit unmatched opportuniti 
to test and control the quality and performance of every part of 
every product. General Motors’ thorou knowled of combu 
tion engineering enables De!lco-Heat units to d r {| heatin 
comfort for your fuel dollar 

There is a wide choice of oil-fired o1 fired Conditionar 
forced warm air furnac oil and conve! n burner 
modernize your present furnace or | ( nd if prefer hot 
vater heating choose ir f { r | { 1) H t iw 
tor either gas or oi 

All are modern heatir unit i I for 
with synchronized contr« Cal ur De He l I 
free heating survey or write to Delco-Heat D n. Fr 
Products of Canada I ted, loront 3, Ont 





Basement model 





Conditionair 
forced warn 


air furnace 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


AUTOMATIC HOME HEATING 





Installed and serviced by ~ 


selected Delco-Heat dealers 








A wider, 


safer view ahead 








Chevrolet Trucks are the first to bring you 
a great General Motors’ development in 
visibility, originally introduced in the 








passenger car field — the Panoramic Wind- 
shield. It’s one easy way to see that 
Chevrolet’s new Task-Force Trucks are 


the most modern on the road. 
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S behind tne times. 


ihe 


It Can’t Be a Modern Truck without New 
Panoramic Windshield — New High-Level 
Ventilation — New Concealed Safety Steps 
— New Seats and Controls — All the Chevrolet 
Features that make Truck Driving Safer, 0 
Easier and More Comfortable Than Ever 


Before! 











New cabs are only the beginning! | verything about the 
new and advanced in design. Frames are new 
d more rugged. Engines are new and so are suspension 
s. 7 e never be rucks before so new and 
1 SO many wavs. Come in and see how a new 
k-Force Truck will pay off now on your job and put 
ear rade-in 





New Chevrolet Iask-Force Trucks 
A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE PcHEVROLET CANADA’S NO. 1 TRUCK 


See Your Chevrolet Dealer 








MACLEAN’S 


CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


Because of widespread public concern cbovut 
what the atomic fall-out from bomb explosions 
may do to man, and about the hazards of a 
higher globo! level of radiation Maclean's 
asked Dr. Berrill for his views Dr. Berrill, 
Strathcona Professor of Zoology at McGill Uni 
versity and a Fellow of the Royal Society 

internationally known as a scientist and as an 


author on a wide variety of scientific subjects 


BY NORMAN J. BERRILL 





Every time 

an atomic explosion occurs 
anywhere in the world 
more highly dangerous 


radioactive particles are set free. 


HOW MUCH CAN WE STAND? 


Professor Berrill says it’s time 
our leaders told us the truth —- 
that even if we survive 

we may breed a future race 


of morons or monsters 





IVING IN the Atomic Age means living in a world more 
radioactive than it used to be. This age started with 
the discovery of radioactive uranium and radium. At 
first, people who worked with these substances suffered from 
burns, anaemia and bone cancer. By the end of 1953, according 
to W. C. Hueper, of the National Cancer Institute of the 
United States, lung cancer had killed forty to fifty percent of 
the uranium miners at Joachimsthal in Czechoslovakia and 
from seventy-five to eighty percent of the miners in other 
radioactive mines at Schneeberg in southern Germany 
Although there is as yet no known cancer problem among 
our own uranium miners, Canada’s atomic-eneryy Officials are 
watching the health of these miners closely Meanwhile what 
has happened in Europe underlines the danger of atomic 
particles. If the Atomic Age becomes more of a practical reality 


we will encounter this danger more and more. 





continued on the next two pages 
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HAVE WE GONE TOO FAR WITH THE ATOM TESTS? 
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federal health minister, Paul Martin, has declared that the 
) yt radioactive parti es fter a hydrogen-bomb ¢ 
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trut! i per to humanity On the other hand Dr. O. M 
»olandt, chairman of Canada’s Defense Research Board, state 
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Here is the personal story 

of the first white woman in the 
western Arctic. Her first 

home was a sod hut on the tundra; 
her first two children 

were born without medical aid. 
Now this wife of a famous 
missionary tells of grappling 
with knife-wielding Eskimos, 
baking bread in an oven of tin 
cans — and finally 


of that dramatic winter when 


ORY 
'@) i 4 
b. Ms ce 
tO 
| } ] Is] ~ 
Viack () 
s had to eel Rivet 





BY SADIE STRINGER 


These are part of the memoirs of the wife of one 


of northern Canada’s best-known Anglican mission 
aries, the late Archbishop I. O. Stringer. They were 
completed, with the help of a Maclean’s editor, late 


last winter. Shortly after finishing this work, Mrs. 


Stringer, at eighty-five, died in a Vancouver hospital. 
N A February evening in 1914 my husband 
and I dined with King George V and Queen 
Mary in Lambeth Palace, the London resi- 
dence of the Ar hbishop of Canterbury It 

was a dazzling occasion for a girl raised on an 


Ontario farm, and the memory of it has remained 


with me all my life. But at the moment when the 


gol 1 and silver pl 
full evening dress, I had 
What a long way we had 
1 


come I thought from that cold and barren islan« 


caviar was brought to us on itters 


rioved walters 


some earuer memories 


the Arctic where we had spent the first 
our ma.Tiet fe! And once igain My mind ret irned, 
is 1t has over the lecades, to Herschel Island that 
three-by-ten-mile hump of rock ind ice off ti 
the Yukon Territory where we 
had lived for four years [he fifteenth-century 
banquet hall with its vaulted ceiling ind 


stained-glass windows vanished and from the files 


of memory I plucked a swift series of images: the 
sod hut where we had spent the first domestic days 
of our marriage; the makeshift curtains made from 


strips of Swiss muslin torn from my wedding dress; 


the oven contrived out of old tin cans in which we 


tail; the ungainly 


roasted moose nose and beaver 
yet comfortable clothing sewn from caribou hides 
and wolverine pelts; and, above all, the sombre sky 
t} 


the grey desolate tundra and 1 mourniul sea 


. ; { -= 
stretct g north to the Pole 


It was because ol these experiences in tne Arcti 
ind sub-Arcti of course. that we were present 
on this regal occasion Che King and Quee were 
intensely curious about the Canadian north 

They knew of my husband as the man who had 


saved himself from starvation by boiling and eatin 


g 
his boots on a mountain divide and they knew that I 
was one of the first white women the Eskimos had 
ever seen Soon I found myself te ling the Queer of 
how I had given birth to babies a thousand miles 


north of the nearest doctor, and of how my husba d 


had grappled with knife wielding Eskimos ind 
struggled with hostile medicine men to ring the 
word of God to the top of the Nort! American 
continent Before the evening was Ove! I | 1 told 


the whole story of my early life Now itt e age of 


eighty-five, | am putting it all on paper yr any 
historical value it may have 

My husband was Isaac O. Stringer, Bishop of the 
Yukon from 1905 to 1931 and Metropolitan Arcl 
bishop of Rupert’s Land from 1931 to his deat 
1934 We were brought up on neighboring tart t 
Kincardine Ont and it seemed iatural enoug! 


that, when he graduated trom theological college 
1894, he should ask me to go to the Arctic with him 


as his wife when he took up missionary work there 


for the Church of England Two years later ifter 


ert are 








th 





Herschel, a rocky treeless hump of land off the north coast of 
the Yukon, was a busy port for American whalers in the Nineties. 


Bishop and his wife try on costumes 


Stringers lived 
bound for the Royal Ont. Museum. 


ee 


in two rooms at back of whalers’ 


warehouse. Mission house (above ) was built later 


AS A BRIDE OF TWENTY-FOUR SADIE STRINGER SET UP HOUSEKEEPING ON GREY DESOLATE HERSCHEL ISLAND 





the Stringer school in walrus-hide boats. 


[ had taken the nurse’s training so necessary for 
such a venture, Isaac came down from the north on 
furlough and we were married. I was twenty-four, 
he was twenty-six, and both of us were burning with 
a missionary zeal laced by a sense of adventure on 
the far side of the cold horizon 

It was May 1896, and the north in those days was 
in empty unknown land, primeval and mysterious, 
virtually unmapped and unexplored, unscratched 
by prospector’s pick or oilman’s drill and more than 
1 little frightening. Gold had not yet been dis- 
covered in the Klondike and, save for a handful of 
fur traders and missionaries, the entire country 
north of Edmonton was the private demain of the 
aborigines and the wolves. 

We set out from Edmonton into the unknown, 
sitting on a plank thrown across a wagon that con- 
tained all our household goods. Thus began the 
long, wearying two-thousand-mile journey down 
the Mackenzie River syst 


m by cart and stern- 





wheel steamer and small boat through a wild yet 
hauntingly beautiful land, where the Indians wore 
skin suits fringed with colored quills and beads and 


What a wel- 


come sight it was to behold at Fort Smith on the 


daubed their cheeks with vermilion 


Slave River the strangely incongruous figure of 
W. D. Reeve, Bishop of the Mackenzie, in his 
round black clerical hat, black frock coat, gaiters 
and moccasins He had come down from Fort 
Simpson four hundred miles to the northwest and 
was on his way to England to visit his children. 
Poor man, it was an experience that brought him 


mixed feelings. He told us that when visiting his 







| 


Whaling ships from San Francisco put into Herschel constantly during the 
summer months to unload valuable walrus ivory, but fled when winter came. 


vy 6 


he , 





_ 
Bishop was midwife when Herschel 
and Rowena were born on island. 


own kin he always felt like a stranger in the far from the Arct ( 1 Great Bear Lake 
house.”” He had been thirty years in the north and amid wild mou ) cene! | the 
found difficulty in adjusting to civilization and he fury of the storm rage id cali ré 
told us with a wan smile that he suspected | ce-blocke and »w bound Dense forest cover 
offspring were secretly glad to see hin depart the inks of the ¢ 1 be ) rackle le rt 
It was about this time that another of our mis ot beaut pertec ! 1) i eight 
sionaries, Rev. W. Spendlove, wrote these word thousand miles from England: upwards of fiftee 
from Fort Norman on the Mackenzie hundred miles beyond the « e! of Canadiar 
‘“‘We reside in the northern confines of British frontier border of « O d r " f 
territory on the Arctic slopes of this continent, not 3810 ' brothe e4 ( 














At Queen's Sonshine twice won the 


yst-valuable-player college award 


“ The Fan 
who took over 


\.. The Argos 





BY TRENT FRAYNE 


For Harry Sonshine, the dream of all footbal! fans came true. 


He walked down from the stands, fired the quarterback, 


got rid of the coach and began running the team himself. The cries 


of outrage have covered the continent 


N TIMES of adversity, every good football 


fan dreams the same glorious and impossible 
As he huddles in his three-dollar seat 
Mighty 


iway their sixth straight game, his 


dream 


watching 
Misfits fumble 


eves grow dim and a 





dear old Rutgers or the 


vision swims before them in 
vhich the following blessed happenings occur 
the sole and uncon- 


He personally takes over 


“i direction of the team 


He person ally gets rid of the coach and hires a 


He personally fires the quarterback and 


engages a successor 


He pe rsonally discharges the team’s players in 


wholesale lots and employs new ones by the carload 
l'o only one football fan in all of history has this 
versal dream come true. He’s Harry Sonshine 
who for thirty vears, man and boy, has bled for the 


Toronto Argonauts 


For three years in the late 1930s he played 


with the team and twice shared 


their glory in winning the Grey Cup 
is national champions. Through the 


1 the stands and cheered 


1940s he sat u 


hoarsely is they added three more 
Grey Cups. He clasped the hand of a 
coach named Frank Clair in 1950 


and again in 1952 as two more Grey 
Cups were won--and then he grew 


} T 


glum The Argonauts finished 1953 
miserable fourth in the Big Four 
league. He grew glummer as they 
foundered again in "54 
And then all of a sudden he was 
hauled out of the stands, handed 


pproximately one hundred thousand 
lollars and told to go build the Argos 
team He 
outsize athletes from the 


i winning assembled a 


after year 


imber of 


12 


“£ 





Coach Clair of Argos quit 


with Sonshine. 


National Football 
United States and returned, as spent as his bank 


Professional League in the 


roll, to take his bows. 
What he took instead were lumps. Headlines, 
and language were his rewards. 


lawsuits strong 


What Sonshine had done was simple enough —he 
had hired some American players for the 1955 
than 
But it was the 


Argos who were better, he believed, those 
who’d been hired the year before 
way he operated that alienated almost everybody, 
including the coach Frank Clair who was so ham- 
strung by various clauses placed in his 1955 contract 
by Sonshine that he resigned his $12,500-a-year job 
for five thousand less at the University of Cincin- 
nati and what he termed “‘better security.’’ Scores 
of other people took more voluble, if less costly, 
exception to the Sonshine manner. 
“A terrible black eye to Canadian football,”’ said 
Leo Dandurand, president of the Montreal Alouet- 
tes. “I do not hesitate to indict Mr. Sonshine.”’ 
‘“‘He’s trying to price the rest of us 
Jake 


Gaudaur, president of the Hamilton 


right out of business,” said 
Tiger-Cats. 

‘“‘Callous and undiplomatic,”’ wrote 
Baz O’Meara, sports editor of the 
Montreal Star 

‘Disastrous,”’ said George Preston 
Marshall, owner of the Washington 
Redskins. 

‘“‘He’s pushed Argonaut press rela- 
tions, which have often been strained, 
Vipond, 


Toronto Globe 


to a new low,” said Jim 
sports editor of the 
and Mail. 

Even Argonaut 
showered letters of protest into To- 


and the 


staunch fans 


ronto newspapers, papers 


themselves Continued on page 38 















In the stands he left to direct Argos, Sonshine poses 
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es with wife Ailene and (reading from left to right) veteran guard Fred Black; new fullback Dor Guest; trainer George Stockwe port tackle Gil Ma 














ce barbecue artist may have trouble with a nosey neighbor 


low to cook witho 


BY THOMAS WALSH 





The barbecue craze is pushing us outdoors at mealtime, booming the 
steak market, making museum pieces of our kitchens. 


And thousands of hungry smoke-smudged Canadians couldn't be happier 


r NHE LATEST thing in cooking is to build a five years in the business.’ An independent butcher 
fire and hold some meat over it It’s illed a deep in the barbecue country of Toronto’s suburban 
irbecue, an outgrowth of today’s trend to Bayview area said happily, “If they keep it up 

le open suburbs that has brought 1 new they’ll have to grow steers that are all hind end.”’ 
sted outlook on food Luckett’s Dress Stone, barbecue builders in 
From coast to coast, smudged and happy Can Islington, Ont., report that for every barbecue they 
1 ; are tying roasts with baling wire and lower built ten years ago they build a hundred today. 
em onto hot rocks, cooking trout in mud, They will deliver prefabricated flagstone barbecues, 
pit-roasting sucking pigs, baking fish in wet burlap, _ priced from three hundred to fifteen hundred dollars 
iting with their fingers and lacing into such lusty with the pieces numbered for assembly like a giant 
ortions of meat that the buyer for Canada’s biggest jigsaw puzzle. Some companies will haul a complete 
ha ff supermarkets recently reported I’ve concrete barbecue to the buyer’s home Department 
ever seen so many thick steaks sold in over thirty- stores advertise portable barbecues for $2.39 that 

14 
F 





it a stove 


can be carried like a carton of pop, more elaborate 
ones that can be wheeled outdoors, plugged into 
electric outlets to power-motor-driven spits and 
taken apart and packed in a car in sixty seconds 
Grills are made to set on an indoor fireplace, and 
all-electric rotisseries to set right on the dining 
room table. One handsome stainless-steel, rubber 
tired, super-deluxe, portable rotisserie, with seven 
electrically driven spits, a tray that drains drippings 
off into a glass jar, draught control and adjustable 
firebox, sells for around three hundred dollars 
Canadians can now shop in stores with depart- 
ments entirely given over to such barbecue facilities 
as spatulas, pokers, ash shovels, steak sprinklers, 
spark-proof charcoal, non-explosive fire starters, 
charcoal with built-in hickory aroma, liquid smoke 
it’s rubbed into the meat for extra flavoring 
hamburg molds, oven shovels, bug-repellent candles 
for dining outdoors in swank without scratching, 
and chef’s hats inscribed coyly, “‘Call Me Cookie.” 
The barbecue craze has affected entertaining, real 
estate, dining habits and speech. It has added to 
the vocabulary of cookery words like shishkebal 


lamb shashlik, beef bundles and barbemush. It has 


popularized such impossible terms as ‘“‘barbecue- 


burger” (an ordinary hamburg doused with bottled 


barbecue sauce) listed on the menu of a major chain 
restaurants at cents It has 


of Canadian sixty 


brought in a new brand of party pest 


insists he can cook bet 


the guest who 
ter than the host, and it has 
presented the world with the weird sight of thi 
domestic white-collar male exchanging recipes for 
barbecue sauce with the bovs at work. as if discuss 
ing how to mix a Martini. The simile is particularly 


ipt in the case of one dedicated barbecue fan living 


in Oshawa, Ont he’s invented a barbecue sauce 
made from Martinis. ‘‘You not only marinate the 
meat in it,’’ he says, ‘““‘you also marinate yourself 
in it.’ 


Basically, barbecuing means broiling over coals 
The 
coals should be about that of a campfire just before 
One 


devotes two pages to the subject of building a fire 


The fire is very important state of the 


everyone goes home. book on barbecuing 


[t says that the ideal barbecue fire should be “‘a soft 
grey, shot with an inner glow The traditional fuel 
is oak or hickory, and Southerners still think any- 
one who would use anything else is a damn carpet- 
Most suburban barbecuers, however. use 
right 
Meat cooked this way 
flavor restored by the addition of 


bagger 
charcoal which reaches the condition for 
cooking faster than wood 
can have its 
liquid smoke to the basting sauce, or by adding 
to the fire chips of oak, hickory, bay, elder, myrtle 
or cherry wood 

Correctly barbecued meat achieves its favor from 


the searing it gets and, in precise amounts, from the 





Vos ome! cook by the book 


eanyt rial, and adventurer ina 


man 


but sometimes peek and sniff unde 





There’s something about 


brings out the inventor 


who once did nothing about supper 


ra saucepan lid 


smoke of the smoldering drippings and 


fuel Barbecuing skill is revealed in the chef’s 


timing, and the conscientious barbecuer is as busy 
as a short-order cook. He puts the steak on the grill 


just in time to itch the last whiff of smoke before 
the wood turns to coals. He crushes out coals when 


middle 


if he has an adjustable geri 


the fire is too hot and rakes more into the 


when it’s too cool Or 


or firebox, he cranks the spit until the meat gets 


the right amount of heat all over He douses flare 
ups with water and he is forever popping sprays 
sprigs, chips and leaves onto the fire at just the 
right moment 

Another vital part of the process that approaches 
i mystic rite is the barbecue sauce used for marinat 
ing the meat (soaking it, before cooking, for periods 
and a half) and 


A typica 


ranging from a few hours to a day 
for basting the meat while it’s cooking 
sauce that can be used for both marinating and 
basting is made of a « up of red or white table wine 
a cup of olive oil, three cloves of garlic, three sprigs 
each of rosemary, thyme and marjorem, and one 
bay leaf The mixture is let stand until it is wel 


flavored: then it is strained and swabbed onto the 


meat with the leaf end of a long stalk of celery, used 
to impart extra flavor 
Barbecue experts divide into two main camps 


those who believe that a steak should be cooked in 
leisurely manner over a coolish fire, and those who 
think it should be 


the coals, or even in 


cooked fast rare and low over 
the coals The slow-broiling 


school, now in the ascendancy claims that fast 


ruices out 


cooking shrinks the meat and forces the 


a barbecue that 


irom the 





ot it Fast cookers cla hat they sear a crust over 
the eal » that the ces can t escape 
Hans Fread, proprietor of the Sign of the Steer 
restaurant wu Toronto, give the following 1d vice 
Che meat should be well aged It’s fallacy to 
think t it this means keeping it the retriverator 
ror weet Chi no ige 4 Ihe yY way eat 
ca é ed iwhole piece You ¢ t age ce 
Prepare ne teat y cippl owl at 1 good 
irl s Oo iriy ott etore putt ow tt teak ¢ he 
vr | nportal ) ive conta er ot Lf 
ind hisk handy oO pul y ire ip iro 
il il | a qt I ne re W he th 
ha chars the me i i charred eat ver 
‘ ne teat hould e aon ) ) cle a 
the e other A steal ho i never be rned 
) re that ce Fire ong ) a rT ed i 
I Line ea never ) \ rh tre 
eata 1 allows the ce to come out 
Ste I. r the ivorit ri Da ¢ i 
ne t ot many inventio \ re rese tative 
exotic, one is called Steak Marc? \ Yo 
t x t vo tablespoonfuls of choppe i na t li i<¢ | 
) ary red In ind coo} reac ‘ halt 
rig aul volume (Crean oO a quarter pound of 
butter idd i teaspoonful of chopped parsle\ tnret 
tablespoonfuls of thicl oup stoc: i dash of lemor 
juice, salt and pepper Barbecue a porterhouse 
steak over a fire of dried grape shoot lollop with a 
blob of beef marrow tha na Heel! wached for one 
minute in salt water, cover with the 1uce and serve 
Or, more simply, covet Continue n page 4 











Lucille Henderson wanted to run 


ITH ONE important exception, the room- for jam sessions. Today three quarters of Melody 
es, Oar ind beverage rot Ss a10ong BY DERM Dl NWOODY M S torty-odd roomers are iZZ Musicians and n : 
I s vdy beery Jarvis Street are : spite of | le’s dream of turning the old house - 
\ pp ¢ 5a la gy DY = _ : ss s< ) (a ole H{ \ i edroc s Ss = 
| Kce M iv M g VS ‘ C . at ls do get ' j } 

iw ed etwee! i 1 Ss 

} Ve s g I S s oardingh¢ ] Pa 

] ed ‘ ig i | g ‘ SS} ¢ 1 xX om eache ) } (;a S ed g roo o , 

( ~ se 3 r housewlfe The i she is Melod Mill’s ind ers be ) S j 
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) bh t ind ) ucn I refto se W > play ) ow T Ss s l wad ers é L 

\ 1 \ I Ss i Every day Luc eus erself and anyone else cals i go where the ca oO 7 

s ) ) Vno cares to Ste [ Melody Mill is not i i sessions ike siness co icts i dawd ¢ 
| < ew es pas Mrs. ! € nouse I eve is she speaks a onsiaug!t yf i cottee wv le earnest lisput go the uses ] Ses 4 
s roprie s rhythms drowns out her words. When she opened _ of the flatted fift} si 
Ss s Me | M t ne oardinghouse Septem ber -D she hoped A s K 4 ) ss isicians I " 
> ) ring i é oug! eV < ; +} } - } s 

© Sile ce ‘ ig ( iSS1Ca ins TT Se é £ 7 ‘ er ‘ } P=) 
: ered we ' _ zz addicts. But Melody Mill’s dimls sem Mariss \ m opeen teacher. lives and on 
g s Vins ‘ é ice Studios and its dow WI ca roved idea I Sé dproofed studio on the econd floor 








4 concert s himself assigned to a basemen 
a : 


oO adjacent » one being used by a Dixielar 


rombonist Jazzmen at the boardinghouse have 


night be 
een heard to express a sneaking admiration for the desig nm tv of her e1 
promising young classical pane 


York to learn 


Melody M l’s irT 1eq ? a indred dollar 


nrnr 
pro 


Melody Mill s 
From a ground 


ing room comes the sound 
yne player practicing his scales. He tootles 
tootles dow1 and Lucille Henderson 


lhohts 


ind sighs 
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the Capital sombre and dull? Mother thought it was, anyway, and she tried to give it the worldly air of 


Paris and Vienna. But she didn't reckon on the cops and the climate when she opened 


OUVTAVNS PUAST 
(AND LAST) 


y= 
CU a Be An At \ 8 iC acu W@W fu ry 
oes ais Me BD. OF A Pw a a 


BY BEN LAPPIN 





























ilternate pleas and ultimatums before she finally 


overcame my father’s objections to the notion of a 
street café She moved with 


great enthusiasm 


between the tables, jiggling them back and forth to 
make sure they rested solidly on their legs, and as 
each table passed muster, she’d cover it with a red 
Over near the curb, my 
the 


mous rubber plants which my mother insisted were 


checkered gingham cloth 


father struggled ill-naturedly with two enor 
Our neigh 
looked 


they wouldn’t venture 


needed to give the place i leafy effect 
like us 
from their verandas 


bors, who were on 


immigrants, 
silently 
near us, but gaped with the compulsive interest of 
people watching some sort of family crisis being 


After the tables and plants had 
been put into place, my father went down to the 


enacted in public 


basement to fetch the chairs. Just then a policemal 


passing our store stopped rather suddenly As he 
surveyed the busy scene before him, the children 
ost no time in removing themselves to their owr 
verandas 

Are you people moving’?”’ he finally asked my 
mother, taking out the little black pad and pencil 
Irom his breast pocket as though he weren't count 
ng on a satisfactory answer 


ic expression swept over my mother s tace, 
Turnir yg 


What 


it she maintained her « omposure nicely 
Yiddish, ‘‘Vos er 
I told her 


him we are 


she asked in 


want 


to me 
ioes he 
1] 
Tell 


have in Vienna,” 


; f | t . 
Street cate like they 


opening a 
she said to me 
[ had just completed my first term at school and 


my 


knowledge of 


English was much more skimpy 





To my mother, this day was a climax to months of 








But it was a 
great pride for me to keep up a ste: 


than my mother suspec ted 


matter ot! 


idy flow of cor 


versation when she’d ask me to interpret for her, so 
that whenever I was stumped 


for the right words 


d even ideas of 


for it As 


me that I 


I’d simply interpolate expressions at 
mv own without her being anv the wiser 
I began to translate it suddenly struck 
hadn’t 


English 


yet come across the y name or 
Vienna and, to my dismay, the only cities I could 
think of at that moment were those with teams i: 


the National Hockey League where the Ottawa Ser 

ators, the new idols I had worshipped my first winter 
in Canada, had won the last scheduled 
from the Boston Bruins 


I told 


eague game 


aking the usual liberties 


the policeman we were opening a street 
restaurant just like the ones they have dow 
Boston 
Is this your mother the const e de led 
ooking sternly at me 
Yes Sir I replied 
Ask her if she has a permit for tl . 
motioned in the direction of the table ind seemed 
loath to use the name street restaur 
Sensing what he was after, my mother ra ‘ 
the store and came back immediaté« vith the 
business lies nse The police officer exa ned ne 
license carefully 
Ask her what other permit he |} he said 
handing the license back to my mother. I told her 





what he wanted. Looking rather 


nstruc 


she had said earlier 4 second 


I told him that we 


me to repeat what 


time were opening a street cafe 

like they have in Boston. The policeman began to 

write in his little pad at once. This is Ottaw . . 
I 


id. witl 
L ft¢ Res j 
rely VO sor 
eighbors. wl 
| ce { T f 
vere Dr 
ve pre 
r we had 
r iri 
¢ fror he 
eighbors gro 
What hapry 
two cl r he 
ve were 
de bh the 
OMniou ay 
OU r re WA r 
ed to owe 
he iid ) 
{ hive ¢ 
A re 
repe 
| } | ‘ 
‘ 1 be 
AC Kec (> rt 
e right out 
of Bosta 
my r ther 
Who wave v: 
) mv tatt 
nied to argus 
| 
v ! said 
ie) ) t 
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BY ANNE CLARK 


It may resemble a car jack, turn friend into foe, outrage a 


and be all a woman’s hat should be. But return it. says this top designer, 





if it wins solemn male approval, because 


man should laugh at 


a womans hat! 


western echnk 


THEN I was an eleven-year-old girl in 
: London, England, I won a trades scholar- 
nit t Nort! Polyt School 








I was given a choice of subjects. I chose millinery 
I hadn’t the foggiest dea what it meant 
I gave aS my second choi e, cookery When I 
registered it the schoo the head teacher asked 
Wha lo yo van to do make hats or make 
pies 
Is i Il wanted ) make Nats I’ve bee ik g 
them ever since I’ve made and sold ery in 
London, in Paris and now in Toronto for Stanley 
Wa Kers [ VE found tha theres Oo ore 0 
I ery tha iking hats 
\ hat, to a woman, is more than something to 
wear. It’s an outlook, a philosophy and a treat 
* ment Wher | womal OS'S ner usband tne 
Solid gold and a trifle heavy Chic damsel-in-distress model A Renaissance pocketbook took thing she wants, after a period of mourning, is a 
but Egypt's Cleopatra liked it. favored in King Arthur’stime. a beating for gems on this. bright new hat After an illness, she begins her 
on' Ss ‘ t rip downtown fo t 
EVEN IN CLEOPATRA’S TIME, HATS WERE MEANT TO RAISE AN EYEBROW pypstccamnmpe teeta Rate. fap engine dens eae 
preg wom: g i o fors 
er heaviness. It’s good mental hygiene nd good 
t g i Drignt nat letracts le eye [ror ne 
f od She can’t have a big wardrobe she } 
have ie alin wante 
\ S 8O 8Y olic and nvoived Ww é é 
psycholog i sometimes tl kan rs 
have a degree in psychology I make sure that 
every hat that leaves Stanley Walkers is i good one 
women talk about each other’s hats mors 
bout iny other feminine DOSSeSSI10I excel 
husbands But takes all the tricks in the Dook 
discourage some women from buying the wrong 
hats If a hat is unbecoming, I whip it off the 
customer's head before she has a chance to study 
If she insists, I put it back on her head and point 
Upside-down fruitbow! styles Try-to-find-me hats were high The cloche hat of the flapper her oe tare ' ods. wt effects, too, to help 
were quite the thing in 1910. fashion in Mae West's heyday. typified the madcap Twenties. cee a ceca an aah a dimerms «anaes werd 
g-table lamps should throw the light from the side 
at eye leve Background colors woul the table 
MAC EA S MAGAZ E 9 





ve 








THE CUSTOMER’S FACE IS LONG AND NARROW AND HER EARS STICK OUT — WHAT KIND OF HAT WILL SUIT MADAME ? 


should be neutral or flesh-colored. A mirror light 
should be low to highlight the hat. Downward 
light casts shadows under the eyes and nose. Green 
and yellow lights make the customer look like 
something out of a murder mystery. 

A hat customer is as full of odd bounces as the 
millinery trade itself, and a milliner has to be as fast 
on her feet as she is with her fingers to keep up with 
her. Women ask me to make them look the way 
they did when they were twenty, blow smoke at me, 
and get mad when I refuse to sell them unbecoming 
hats. They scowl at themselves in the mirror. A 
woman who glares at herself in a gay, frivolous hat 
as if she hates herself, seems to depress the hat. She 
certainly depresses me. A hat is like a visit to a 
doctor: it can do a lot of good, but the patient has 
to do something for herself. 

One thing I’ve never got used to is the habit of 
some women of saying, “‘What am I going to do with 
my long nose?”’ 

I’ve never been able to figure out whether I’m 
supposed to deny that she has a long nose or 
sympathize with her for having one. Someday I’m 
going to say, “I don’t know what you’re going to do 
with it,’’ and see what happens 

The customer can, of course, do a certain amount 
of camouflage. If a woman weighs three hundred 
pounds she shouldn’t add to the impression oO! 
circles by wearing a round hat. She should wear a 
conical one If she’s thin and spiky, she should 
wear a soft contour hat. A woman with an extra 
chin, if she can’t get rid of it by sleeping without a 
pillow can wear a hat with sweeping lines down the 
side, maybe a bunch of grapes to detract attention. 
But she’! still have her double chin. I can’t help it. 
I can just help her hide it 

\ woman usually lights up a cigarette the minute 
she starts trying on hats, so that she not only 
scowls, but scowls through cigarette smoke. Trying 
hats on a woman in a cloud of cigarette smoke is 


like trying eyeshades on a faro dealer 


4 while ago I made a headdress for a bride. I 
was proud of it. It was flimsy, ethereal, spiritual. 
Every time she tried it on after an alteration, she 
put a cigarette in the corner of her mouth and 


peered at herself through the smoke as if she’d 
caught somebody with five aces. She’d turn and 
discuss it with her mother, still with the cigarette 


nher mouth. All the time I was trying for just the 


right virginal effect It was impossible I had to 
ask her not to smoke. Her mother was furious. She 
said the poor child was bound to be nervous: it was 


wedding 





al by Anne 


The label on my hats reads “Origin: 


( irk, Londor Paris.”’ I try to make every hat 
different. But there’s no such thing as an exclusive 
hat Ihe millinery world is fast, competitive and 


; 


predatory, and the people who work in it are 
searching for new ideas twenty-four hours a day 

1 woman can go to Paris and pay two hundred 
and fifty dollars for an exclusive hat. Chances are it 
won’t be exclusive by the time she arrives home. 
There could be a milliner or buyer on the boat with 
1camera. In a matter of days, a photograph of the 
hat would be in a millinery shop for copying, and 














All eyes would be 


pl ice I worked 


and arranged to meet for cockta 


Martinis to get over the shock of the meeting 


model in Dallas. 





SHE FASHIONS A STRAW-BRAID 


| 


Se PRE! 












CLUSTER. MADAME IS CHIC, NO? 
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rid | ‘ er race 
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ol yg ; ) ipt The nar 
~ to ( er } er who ix 
ve doliar 1 wee Factori copy hats and 
therm out by the thousand cutting down cost 
saper materia mact e stitching and other 
ion-line methods. Other factories copy thei 
| ‘ ‘ ‘ 
ind salesmer ik€ nem ou nm collections o 
il +, , . A 
more all over the country 1nd so there’: 
nance in the world Continued or page + 
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} “OPERATOR... 


Because we’re the world’s most 

talkative people the long-distance girl is ready 
for any call. She can get you the Palace 

(if not the Queen), round up a rural fire brigade 


or track down a long-lost sister in Mexico 


ag : 
ae ae 


= 


One girl easily handled the Bowmanville. Ont exchange in 1889 


hunared operators work Toronto's Be Telephone boards 














BY FRANK CROFT 


WOMAN in Montreal dialed a long-distance 
operator recently to place two calls—one to 

her son who was living, she thought, in or 
near Sydney, N.S., and the other to her daughter 
Bathurst, N.B. A 
gency required that they be in Montreal quickly 
The operator was given the last known addresses o! 


believed to be in family emer 


the two and told the kind of work they did and the 
With 


this scanty information, the operator went to work. 


denomination of the church they attended 


She soon learned that both the son and daughter 
had left By calling 
probable places of employment, friends and clergy- 


the Maritimes months earlier 


men she traced them westward until, a little more 
than an hour from the time the call was placed, she 
had followed them to Vancouver 

But they were a restless pair. From Vancouver 


they had turned east again. Their return journey 
was followed within an hour and both were traced to 
southern Ontario. There they had parted. 

the 


operator had noted that information about the son 


In her cross-country quest long-distance 
had usually been more accurate and easier to get 
than that on the daughter. So she dropped the girl 
boy His 
lodgings in a town on the shore of Lake Ontario 
that the 


The operator got a 


and concentrated on the last known 


were found but he was at moment on 


highway heading for Toronto. 
description of his car, and the license number. She 


called the police \ short time later a highway 


patrolman stopped the car between Belleville and 
Toronto. 

The brother phoned the operator and told her 
that his sister might be somewhere in Mexico but 
that he from her in several 


had not had a line 





In 1953 a tornado hit the Sarnia telephone office, cracking roof and floor and smashing window: 
girls were injured but worked on handling distress calls while off-duty girls 


.. get me the Queen!”’ 


With that slim lead it was fairly simple for 
Mexico City 


anxious mother had 


months 
the operator to find the girl in 
Less than four hours after ar 


given the operator her sketchy information, both 
son and daughter had been tracked down and had 
returned her call 


Most ot 


make 


the long-distance calls Canadians will 


this year will be run-of-the-mill 
t But there is 
LD operators for everything irom saving lives and 


When 


they sit for hours at 


conversa 


ions a night-and-day demand on the 


property to finding the lost and the strayed 


disaster strikes a community 


switchboards glowing like the embers of a bonfire 


handling thousands of calls from anxious friends 


and relatives in distant places. They save lives by 
They 
round up rural fire brigades when small towns are 


relaying medical advice to isolated places. 


threatened. And they deal diplomatically with con 
vivial souls who have a sudden urge to call up and 
chat with the Queen, 
of Tibet 


The operator at Missonga, in 
I g 


the Pope, or the Grand Lama 
northern Ontario, 
heard a railway worker telling her excitedly that he 
had 


didn’t know how to apply artificial respiration. He 


just fished a small boy out of the lake but he 


was calling from the station waiting room 
ret Dr 


Keep 
Martin in 

Horne 
hundred miles away!”’ 
I’d fetch him; I said 
The doctor 
Half 


calm,”’ the operator replied iii 
Hornepayne. He'll tell you what to do.’ 
payne! That’s more than a 
the man yelled ‘I didn’t say 


I’d get him—-on the line,” she replied 
was speaking to the rescuer within seconds 
an hour later the youngster was sitting up 

now,” the doctor concluded 


You’re all right 
‘Just wrap him in the blanket, give him some hot 
home.”’ As the 


phone a 


tea and carry him railway man 


turned from the woman living nearby 


entered the station with a thermos in one hand and 


a blanket in the other How did you know we'd 


The 


told me. | guess she heard the doctor tell you they’d 


want those things?’”’ the man asked operator 


i. 


Nine 
ls climbed over debris to heip. 


eo 











Queen Elizabeth (then Princess) often calied home 


from Royal Train during her 1951 Canadian tour 
be needed f you brought Freddy round oO ne 
called me and told me to irop over here right away 
ind bring them along 

Chere isa lucky Doy of hitteer alive today im trv 
Cape Rich area, thirty milk north of Meaford 
f) ‘ } ¥ 


vecause of the long-distance 


township had been cut off by a driving snow storn 








the night the Johnson bo was born. When Dr \ 
S. Eagles of Meaford found he could not get within 
t nty miles of the piace he yhoned instructions to 
M Kingstor 1 neighbor, who had looked in at 
tt Johnsons’ it case } Pa | id he oft help She 
he ped ill night Che line was kept open while Mrs 
Kingstor reported progres ind Dr Kagles gave 
tructions It all wer without a hitch Six 
pounds ind squawhk ng Ke inything 1 Mrs 
Kingston’s final report 
be rhaps Canadiar pu tine telephone to uch 
unconventional! ises because oOo! their easv tamil 
iY A h the instrument W het t comes t ising 
th phone we ire the most talkative people on 
earth. We make an avera; of 411 call i year, botl 
loca ind long distance \ithoug! he A me i! 
irt ipposed to he i gar’ ou ot ney tab econd 
I ‘ tl 85. The tig! pped Britis! ike only 
More tha thir ne ired (anadia tele 
nhone ystems, either pr its r publicl owned 
mainta four hundred thousand miles of wire 
country-wide mesh whic! i1loOw every phone ise? 
to call any other subscriber in the coun Va vella 
iny ubscriber in one nundred ind thirteen ouner 
countries district ind territorie Fifty three 
percent of LD cal iced (lanadiar ire fron 
Dusiness firn or prot ( eople ( ‘ ire 
proport onately heavier user of tong distance thar 
rural areas. Who gets most of these hurry up call 
Mostly other Canadia but of the ie MILO LD 
calls ¢ make tr veal ) é ( I Vill 
Oo e | S ho ! 3 ind twenty 
tho ine to other co trie 
(Jperator ma or ¢ t le 
odd tra At Pac call 
co eted daily i! er ( ‘ nté« ! 
orte oker 1 ) i not 
i CASY ai I e cal 
i ia pho 
(one ¢ ening \ ) one otf the 
Be Telephone Com; 1 tchboard 
A Ked to get 8 ] ‘ he Kremli: 
| f \ i ca ‘ raer re circ f 
r rnit ( iV able | r } t On 
solemn and tt Icke ! ses of tinkling i 
ind iughter were \ operator | 
oO red to ti Y yw re asked i 
from any phone B ‘ iso allowed to use her 
ow! liscretior I tt ‘ re talled by making 
periodic repor yf busy I t refusais to talk | 
tine parties ‘ invthineg ¢ ‘ he 
could ik « It f ( ri pam 
- 

















BEST 


er care 


aclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


ker plays Marjorie ywrence's role in opera, Samson and Delilah 


INTERRUPTED MELODY: An aria-crammed, eye- 
BET filling and ear-filling widescreen biography of 
Marjorie Lawrence, the plucky Australian thrush who didn't 
and partial paralysis prevent her from returning to the Met 
er clashes with her physician husband (Glenn Ford) are 


ess operatic than soap-operatic but the singer's struggles against 


icida 


$$ Law 


Jespair are dramatized with honesty and power. Eileen 
voice and Eleanor Parker's acting creditably impersonate 


rence 


DADDY LONG LEGS: Fred Astaire and Leslie Caron are delightful 


both singly and jointly, in this over-long and over-silly musical 


Some of 


MARTY 
man st 
Betsy Bl« 


fee! 


yo 


the song-and-dance numbers are top grade 


Television has given Hollywood an uncommonly fine 
ory about a butcher and a schoolteacher (Ernest Borgnine, 
1ir) whose awkward romance is so much like real life that 
you are eavesdropping on their conversations 


REVENGE OF THE CREATURE: Hollywood's primeval Gill Man, the 


nost urgent sturgeon in erotic history, chases Lori Nelson and panics 


e people in this preposterous, mildly amusing fantasy 


STRANGE LADY IN TOWN: Greer Garson and Dana Andrews are 


rival dox 


tors in a frontier community. A slow big-budget western 


Rating: fair 
UNCHAINED: Independent film-maker Hall Bartlett's dramatic 


tribute te 


> California's famed prison-without-bars at Chino. It's a 


quiet but intense story, nicely free of celluloid's Big House clichés 


Recommended 


ge a 
An FETT 


our’s Guide to the Current Crop 


As Long As They're Happy: British do It Came From Beneath the Sea: Science 
mestic farce. Fa fiction. Poor 
Bad Day at Black Rock: Suspense. Good Jump into Hell: War. Poor 
Bamboo Prison: Spy drama. Poor Kiss Me Deadly Sex-and-slaughte 
Battle Cry: Wa ind sex ra melodrama Fair for adults 
Bedevilled mma. Fa 7 A Life in the Balance: Suspense. Fair 
The Big Combo vama. FOO Little Fugitive: Comedy. Excellent 
‘ ed Junale: Dram ;00d 
Sia ~~ a jungie Mad About Men: Mermaid farce Foir 
lock do Whod t ,00d 5 
os - ow A Man Called Peter: Drama. Excellent 
ount nter W este od re 7 
pry ee . The Man Who Loved Redheads: British 
Bridges at Toko-R wv Excellent 
sonal omedy. Fair 
Broken Lance West cx 


Man Without a Star: Western. Good 





c ar one N ct » 
SOEWCR LOneEe 4 . 7 New York Confidential: Crime. Good 
hance Meeting 2 
. , ¢ : H : . The Other Woman: Sexy drama. Fair 
Chie rary orse Act r - 
. . Prince of Players: Drama. Goc 
Conquest of Space 1 p 
he Pre 1: Somi-Bit 
The Country Girl odiga > ates 
Court Martia _ - The Racers: Spe k F 
Run for wer ned 
Day of Triumph a Cove 
The 7 Little Foys: Show-b ¢ biog 
Fa 
The Divided He arr = ™ af 
Down Three Dark Street me. Good Simba: African drama od. 
e Six Bridges to Cross m 300d 
East of Eden - . sietnasl Air Setidand Vicia , 
End of the Affair ima. Fa . roma. Go 
The Eternai $ N ' Ag PoE She 
—— = This Island Earth: Planet drama. Good 
For Better, For Worse r y ; Three Cases of Murder: Whod — 
Tight Spot: Suspense. Good 


Gate of He 
— , 
The Glass 


Heartbreak 


The Wages of Fear: Suspe é So 
Slipper: Ron —e = sting 
Ridge Ww Wayward Wife: Italia Jrama. Fa 











finally gave up. He phoned his apolo 
gies to the chief operator next morning 

While that hanky-panky was going 
on, another call came in to the same 
switchboard, asking for Queen Salote 


of ‘Tonga n the Pacific’s Friendly 
Islands yr one of her cabinet minis 
ters he caller spoke with a strange 
iccent but he sounded sober ind re 


sponsible so the yperator did her best 


After trying to route the call by way of 
Oakland, Calif., through which all calls 
to the Pacific and Far. East are fun 


neled, then New York and finally 
London, she was told that there was no 
such thing as a telephone on Tonga 
She reported back. Her party admitted 
that there had been no phones on tne 
island when he was growing up, but he 
had thought some might have been 
installed since then. He thanked her for 
the service, asked her number and the 
next day sent her a beautiful jewelry 
box 


f 


Holly wood isa favorite target of the 
nuisance calle: ‘A lot of them are 
placed by kids who are hard to dis 
courage ” a Toronto operator told m«e 

We place the calls 
don’t think the top stars ever come to 
the phone for a stranger We can’t 


»f course, but | 


listen to calls but subscribers often call 
us back to say that they argued with 
the star’s secretary or servant for four 
or five minutes ‘I’ve seen Gregory 
Peck in all his pictures why can’t 
they let me say hello to him?’ or, ‘I 
must speak to Jean Simmons—lI love 
her.” That sort of stuff.”’ 
4 startled subscriber 
through to Frank Sinatra’s secretary in 
New York some time ago through 
mix-up which showed that even long 


n Canada got 


distance operators can goof \ French 
speaking subscriber was calling a 
number in Cincinnati. He gave a name 
that sounded to the operator like Saint 
Sinatra. Ignoring the Saint part of it 
she promptly got through to New York 
the Cincinnati number was thrust 
iside while she efficiently con pleted 
the connection to the crooner’s apart 
ment 

And then there was the time recently 
when an Ottawa operator tried to find 
i ‘““Seedy’’ Howe in that city —before 
dawned on her that the Rt. Hon. C. D 
Howe, Minister of Trade and Com 
merce, was wanted There are also 


some reports of operators asking if a 
party might “be reached at another 
number’’ when told that the person 
being called has died It’s the auto- 
matic question asked when a subscriber 
is not immediately available and almost 
becomes a conditioned reflex 

Places with similar-sounding names 
an cause confusion. An undertaker in 
Montreal asked to be put through to 
the parish priest of St. Hugues, a 
Quebec village. He wanted to tell the 
priest that a native of the village, who 
had lived most of his life in Montreal 
had died and his family wanted to 
have him buried in the old St. Hugues 
churchyard The operator routed the 
call to St. Judes [wo days later the 
body arrived quite unexpec ted it St 
Hugues while at St. Judes a grave had 
been dug and i priest was stand ng by 


to perform the funeral serv ice 


But if operators sometimes | 
subscribers muttering to themselves 
there is a sizeable and persistent group 

people who tax the operators t 

nd courtesy hey are the ones who 
try to put a dying drinking party on its 
et by lir ip Nehn India 
Bulgar Russia Eisenhow I 
Washin There is alse s 

n er of lers who ask 

n es and en be hemse 

elling the ope ist why the I 
he placed s always t ‘ 

| Wt not 4 s tr S 

t 318 T ‘ T ves r { | 
AV x ed \ a 


to Stalin and tell him just how 
democracies felt about Russia Hi 
claimed that if the Russian people wer 
being given a false version of what 
Western leaders said and thought, it 
must be that the Russian leaders were 
ilso in the dark—-otherwise they would 
tell their people the truth A ten 

nute talk with Joe would straighter 
everything out 

4 woman in British Columbia tried 
several times to get through to Princess 
Margaret when the Princess was re 
portedly having a difficult time reach 


ing a decision about marrying. “‘I know 
how the poor child feels,’’ the B. (¢ 

woman would tell the operators, “‘and 
I know just the advice she needs it 
will help her When she was gently 


discouraged, she switched to Churchill 
It wasn’t until after a fruitless attempt 
to reach the Archbishop of Canterbury 
that the woman called it quits 

Chen there is the character who does 
most of his long-distance phoning fron 
other people’s phones and doesn’t 
bother to tell them about it A sub 
scriber is obliged by law to pay for all 
calls made from his phone Occasion 
illy though a party will flatly refuse t« 
pay for calls that he knows have 
been made by outsiders and without 
his knowledge or consent 


Guest Calis, Host Pays 


4 man in Calgary disputed (but 
Dp 1id) his toll charges for three months 
ina row. He began to investigate. He 
ind his wife were fond of entertaining 
ind it dawned on him that the mys 
terious calls were always made on 
evenings when they were giving parties 
The next time they had people in, he 
watched his guests closely When one 
man remained upstairs unnecessarily 
long, his host quietly mounted the 
stairs. From the landing he could hear 
i voice drifting faintly from the room 
containing the extension phone He 
tiptoed to the door and listened to the 
tail end of a conversation between his 
guest and some far-flung pal. That call 


over, the guest lifted the receiver again 
put the operator on the trail of one of 
his old schoolteachers in Regina, and 
spent a mellow ten minutes asking 
after her health and assuring her that 
she was still an inspiration in his 
struggle for existence As he was 
leaving that night his host pressed the 
disputed toll charges into his hand 
The victimized host is still waiting to 
be reimbursed 

The telephone company was having 
difficulties with a Swedish resident of 
eastern Ontario who called his brother 
in Stockholm every once in a while. He 
would talk for twenty minutes to half 
in hour, so the bills were high. When 
he received a bill he would storm into 
the telephone office, become violently 
rude and refuse to pay He claimed he 
never made the calls. Some sleuthing 
by the company revealed that he was 
making the calls all right, but only 
when thoroughly drunk When he 
sobered up he could remember nothing 
about then [he next time he placed 
1 call for Stockholm, the manager im 


mediately sent a messenger to his home 


with the bill and the bills that were 
n arrears. ‘The customer paid up quite 
cheerfully. He still calls his brother and 
still pays without a murmur f the 
charges are presented before he has 


Most b y newspapers find ‘ 
long-dis nee phone in effect I 
itherin front-page co The 
Y Sta s perhaps the os spe 
yr user of the gurvice. A ton 
ot Vas de durin tl 
days W 1 War II when re é 
P M n was handed lis vi 
d s considered to be the te 
or on | 
M E y 


owe 


th 


wl 
we 


How many ways can you use 
a camera like this 

Its the most compact all-purpose 
snapshot camera ever made. Its 


=~ an outdoor-indoor camera 
| 





Its a daytime * nighttime ‘\* camera 
Its a black-and-white camera 
and a color camera, too. 
























les small enough to carry with you anywhere. 
Yet you get standard enlarged prints the size of 


a posteard (314” x 5”) ... full-color snaps, too, \ 
with Kodacolor Film. — 


[t’s a well-engineered, handsomely styled . 
little picture-maker, soundly constructed for y 4 


years of service. 





[t’s so easy to use, it’s the ideal “‘first camera’”’ 
for beginners, young or old. There are no settings 
to make. The lens is prefocused for you at the 
factory. All you do is aim and shoot. 


It’s inexpensive to operate. It uses thrifty 
No. 127 film—8 snaps to a roll. 


It’s priced so low ($5.90, Flasholder $3.60 
you can afford more than one—for each of 
the youngsters, for instance. You can even 
have one just to keep in the baby’s - 
room, loaded and ready at all times, so% 
you won’t miss a single fleeting mood 
or expression. 


It’s the handiest, most compact flash camera 
that Kodak ingenuity has yet devised. 


It’s the Brownie Holiday Flash Camera—and 
whether you want one for yourself or for a gift, it’s 
well worth a visit to your nearest Kodak dealer. 


Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto 9, Ontario 
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Three women cried, a man said “Humph,” 
— 7 Not a shadow of a doubt... as a 6,000-mile phone call made history : 





~ : 
~~ ™ a ~ = = ( 
Soha wed? - ” - 
~ ee . * = = 
e* oe > ~ resident, in the United States He there was the poor man who had hoped n 
iow e r «s Os s to ask wy their opinions on the to give his mother and aunt sucl 
- = sibility of the | S. giving iterial treat, listening to three women blul 
a tne Allies | got through to bering ove SIX thousand 
/ he Morton recalls ind telephone hookup. They finally sobbec 
‘ : took the t e right on the their good-bys, promised to writs n 
, discuss the itter with me and hung up | wiped my eyes and blev 
vith a good solid opinion y nose and told the man h irtie 
here 1s something compelling about a had left the line He said, ‘Humpl c 
distance call ind hung up too 
e conference call is popular with Chere’s no time for witchboard 
siness firms that have branches and sentiment, though, when an emergenc 
le offices scattered across the coun call goes through Then the operato 
Sucl call connects all offices so must work coolly and at top speed anc 
ocal executives may talk with the in Many cases must be i better-thar 
e-office brass, and with each other average detective into the bargain. | ( 
yn the present state of the sales charts Montreal last spring a woman calles p 
‘ nd what should be done about it the long-distance operator with this t 
} : story: her mother was seriously ill anc ! 
\ Even the Operator Wept her brother was at that moment on h Oo 
vay through the U.S. to her bedside u 
\ N ly twenty years ago a man ir He had phoned half an hour previousl ci 
Montreal organized what might be to report that he would put uy ( 


' ‘ lescribed as a conference call when he Albany N.Y for the night and come p 
Ou in ked the operator to get his mother in on to Montreal next day He hadn rt 











Prince Albert, Sask ind her sister in said where he was staying in Albany é 
Edinburgh; and he wanted to sit in and Meanwhile, the mother had taken D: 
extra softness ike it a three-way conversation lhe turn for the worse and the doctor hac ' q 
sters had not met for thirty years suggested the family be thered i 
he operator, now a chief operator in quickly as possible But how were the la 
b Bell Telephone Company overseas to find the brother in a city the size C 
and absor ency livision in Montreal, recalls the mo Albany? The Montreal operato1 illec 
nentous hookup like this: ““We con the chief operator in Albany and asked T 
p nected mother and son first, then went her to check her toll tickets (the sma 
in fter the sister n Scotland I had to slips on which the yperators record th 
listen in because in those days atmo particulars of LD calls) for a call to the tk 
pheric disturbances sometimes inter woman’s number half an hour pre th 
rupted overseas conversations and we viously It was quickly found lhe 
could only charge for time of actual brother had called fro note He 
conversation. Well, the sisters barely was talking with his sister again within ve 
y {3 : id hello to each other when both five minutes and in another few min rs 
4 z laf yroke down and cried. It wasn’t many utes he was started on his all-night drive T 
aH 7k seconds before I was crying too. And to the deathbed 
tang? © ' = 
bi 
* ni 
fic 
ee 
pe : 
t> % . 
% 
K : 
New Kotex \\ I G i provide a douvle t 
pecial 
A Safer Softness— | — 
Only Kotex t 
\ Kote ! 
| pe and 
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with Wondersott Covering 





KOTEX COMES IN 3 SIZES 
Reqular (Blue Eox Junior (Green Box 
per (Brown Box 





ow Utr t Comfort and Security Y r cf € t whit ok 
stre t 5 = 
KOTEX a ati When the Poles Went Up on Main Street 
WONDERFORM He m ‘Whe i Workers string long distance wires through Newmarket, Ont., in 
i. on 1906. First LD circuit linked Hamilton and Dundas, Ont., in 1879. ti 
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In Que City 1 t] id 
called ti erat a ld her 
! randson mus indergo n 
n operation but that under 
law the doctors couldn't oper 
hot the father’s consent and the 
th had left that day by train for 
northern lumber « imp The old man 


when his son had left 
She 


oper itol 


which railway made a stab 


rail station she knew to be about 


I iles up the line lhe train had 


lled out a few minutes previously 


station master told her where the 

in should be at that moment. She 
called the station which the train was 
vaching The father was paged 
rried to the phone and spoke to the 


pital in time to save his son's life 
thou 


operators in Can 


ibout twenty-five 


here are 

d long-distance 
di Qualifications, wages and hours 
of work vary from 


company to com 


pany \ grade-ten education is usually 
the minimum requirement [he girls 

eive initial training in switchboard 
operation for two to five weeks, and for 
upwards of a year thereafter their 


course of instruction is 


period ally 


continued Salaries vary widely, de 


pending on whether an operator is in a 
rural or urban centre, which part of the 


country she is in, and whether the con 


pany is large or small. The Ontario and 
Quebec standard of thirty-five dollars 
week to start, increasing to fifty dol 


lars after four or five years, is tops in 


Canada 
They Work Through Disaster 


shown that 
loyalty. to 


Operators have often 


have a strong sense of 


When 
off-duty 


they 


the iob a mayor disaster strikes 


town long-distance opera 
tors know they will be needed and 
report in; they seldom have to be 
called Scores of them showed up at 


Toronto exchanges last year when the 


first bulletins on Hurricane Hazel were 


broadcast It was the same in Win 
nipeg in 1950 when the Red River 
fiooded large areas of the city he Bell 
elephone Company’s central exchange 
n Sarnia, Ont was directly in the 


th of the tornado which leveled 


ich of the city in 195 [welve long 
stance operators were at the switch 
vard and five were in an adjoining 
inge preparing to go on duty when 
e twister slammed into the buildings 


e a blockbuster Thirty windows 


iling of the switch 
ind the 


re blown in, the ce 
crac ked 
ered with 


ind sagged 


broken glass 


or was CoV 
} 


d plaster fragments. Nine 


t 


ope! itors 


eived cuts and bruises that re 
iired first-aid treatment but they 
tayved on the job, handling frantic calls 
oO people seeking news of relative 

i fmend Meanwhile off-dut 
erato1 vere struggling to the build 
! through the debris of wrecked shops 
nd houses. None had been called but 
ll were needed 

Long-distance telephoning is_ just 

nut as old as the telephone itself 


Bell 


miles on 


1876 Alexander Grahan was 
ills of 


verimental lines strung 
Brantford 


iking <« three to eight 


from his sun 


Ont to the 


r home neal 


legraph office in Brantford, and 
Paris. Ont Chat was only five onths 
er he had successfully transmitted 
e the first clearly spoken sentence 


Boston laboratory In May 
9. the first commercial long-distance 
n Canada was strung between 
ym and the own of Dundas 





IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE 








Subscribers receiving notice of the 

j pproaching expiration of their subscrip 

| tions are reminded of the necessity of 

sending in their renewal orders promptly 
A 5 


distance of five mil 
No one is quite sure but sf eved 
that the first long-distance « r 


Canada on which there 


charge, was pl iced from the offices of 

Hamilton Spectator the 
editor called his Dundas corresponden 
meeting In 


the when 


to assign hit 


to a political 

Bay mine owner, G. ¢ 

red fo 
re 


from his ome 


1877 a Glace 
Hubbard 


phone so he 


had his coal mines w 
could talk 
with the mine foremen below ground 
At the other 
Victoria ind 


Company was formed in 1880 


end of the country the 


Esquimalt Telephone 

ilthough 
three phones had been in operation In 
Victoria the year before ‘¥, innipeg had 
its first phone in 1881 and the followings 
Manitoba boasted one of the most 


circuits in the 


year 
imbitious long-distance 


world when Winnipeg hooked up with 
Brandon and Portage la Prairie. Fron 


then on the development of the service 


in Canada was rapid. By 1885 there 
were more than three thousand miles 
of long-distance wire in Canada and 
five years later there was twice that 


imount 

In southern Ontario this summer the 
first step was taken in a continent-wide 
development that eventually will allow 
a customer using a dial phone anywhere 


to dial directly to any other dial phone 


in North America without the help of 
in operato! Right now, to place 
long-distance call in the Ontario area 


several in the [ Ne it 1s 
to call the 


a second operator at 


and zones 


necessary operator first 





instead of calling 


the place being called, she dials fron 
her switchboard directly to the party 
you are after—and she does that much 


only because mechanical accounting 
equipment to compute charges has not 
yet been installed at the exchanges and 


so she must keep tabs on the duration 
of the call so the 
billed iccordingly 


systen 


subs« riber may be 

When the 
Is perfected that 
callers will be 


new 
and will be 
within a year mechan 
ind the length of con 
the 


It is planne d to have the 


ically connected 


versations and charges electronic 


illy recorded 


more than fifty million phones on th 
continent on a direct dialing syste? 
within five to six years 

North America has been d ded, for 
LD purposes, into about one hundred 
numbering plan areas,’ each with a 
three-digit code number Los Angeles 
s in numbering plan area 415 Che 
Manitoba area is 204 When all areas 
ire on the new systen 1 subscriber in 
Winnipeg wishing to call Los Angeles 
vill lift } receiver and first dial the 
numbers 41 Chat will automatically 
put hit through to the vhole south 
vestern Californ irea Next, he will 
dial the Los Angeles number he wants 
just as he would when making a local 
ill in Winnipeg And the connection 
s complete When dialing a _ longs 
distance call within you rea the 
three-digit code number w not be 
used Halifax is 902 in the nu ve n 
plan but a party n Halifax calling 
number in Moncton, N.B., also in 902 
will merely dial the Moncton numbe 
ind get his party 

But all tl does! ean the passin 
»f the long-distance operator. Althoug! 
he great jorit f long-distance 
callers today know the nu ber of the 
parties the van I ther « n 
é n operato1 needed nd si} | 
continue be needed with the new 
syste to imuire fro nfor TY 
for the unknown number She wv I 
needed fo person-to-person nd f 
collect calls And she vill alw he 
needed I me of disaste to hind 
people aw frol heir he e phon 

he t e of an « ergem ca f 
ny othe ot dozer = ur 
would le e th new copper-brained 
prodigies helpless! VYingil ti ! 
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rking a double shift, Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, has added 3,500 people to its payroll. 


People in every province 


are sharing in a remarkable 
success story. It’s taking 
place at Chrysler of Canada. 
This big auto maker 
is pouring $50,000,000 
into plant expansion and is 
running a double shift 
as it booms ahead into 


its biewest vear ever. 


tor C; 





Seems like everybody is sharing the jackpot in 
one of Canada’s biggest success stories! 

For one thing, thousands of new jobs are 
brightening the economic picture. Chrysler 
Corporation of Canada, Limited, has added 
more than 3,500 people to its payroll! ““We’re 
running our plants on a doubleshift,” explains 
Mr. E. C. Row, President of Chrysler of 
Canada, “‘because sales of Chrysler, Plymouth, 
Dodge, and DeSoto cars are setting a pace 
that’s unequalled in our history.” 

Countless additional jobs have been cre- 
ated, too, by one of the most ambitious 
construction programmes in the nation. The 
building of seven new Chrysler plants and 
idditions is good news not only to building 
trades workers, but also to steel, cement, and 
many other supplier industries. 

Purchases of raw materials are also at an 
all-time peak. Chrysler officials expect to 
spend well over $100,000,000 this year for 
automotive parts, tires, steel, upholstery, 
enamel, and all sorts of other products neces- 
sary to operate the huge Chrysler plants. 
These dollars are finding their way into the 
pockets of suppliers and their employees from 
coast to coast in Canada. 

No wonder the big Canadian auto maker 
claims that ““The Forward Look”’ is far more 
than a name for its new approach to styling. 
Talk to anyone at Chrysler, and you find that 
“looking forward”’ is also the basic business 
philosophy —the spirit you sense throughout 
the company. With that kind of viewpoint it’s 


not surprising that the outlook is so bright! 












Most modern engine plant in the world is a vital The } 
part of the huge Chrysler expansion programme. inves 





People all over Canada in many different industr mater 
ure benefiting from the increased purchases of 1 stimu 
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Things are happening at the huge Windsor, Ontario 
plant of Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited 
New manufacturing and handling facilities are 
being built. Existing plants are being expanded 
For instance, there’s a new addition being added 
to the engine plant (1). Cost of this up-to-the 
minute construction and equipment will amount to 
more than $21,000,000! 

In addition, the passenger car plant is being 


9) 


enlarged (2 and 3). Not shown are provisions being 
made for increased capacity in the loading build 
ing, transport garage, experimental engineering 


building, power plant, and transport drive-away 


[he photograph above shows new precision machines going into place. Just those pictured represent an 


investment of a quarter of a million dollars! Production continues in other parts of the vast building. 


Ww wy Miles of conveyors carry ar 
lowered onto the chassis. In another 








From the farmer to the steel worker, all feel 


f Chrysler’s $100,000.000 buving prog 
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A Man Should Laugh terials. Good fur felt can be blocked A woman should never bring her best 


with a light touch, worked easily with friend along with her when she’s buying 


At a Woman’s Hat! medium stean Cheap wool felt often i hat As fast as we put really good 
takes almost the brawn of a man to looking hats on her, her best 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 hape it On the one hat, the custome: says, ““My dear, it doesn’t do 
- pays proportionately more for the for you.’ 
oods; on the other, for the labor She'll keep it up till she sees some 
eet he exclu Women are a bit like the Irishman thing on her best friend that looks like 
! ! d vi said it’s a nice day, let’s start a nothing on earth, then give her 
he dor var. ‘They phone their girl friends and okay We always try to get the 
ter ike vry rke y it’s a nice day, let’s go downtown friend interested in something at 
fifty-dollar t that contai nd try on hat It’s a bit like a war at other end of the store Daughters 
l ! é I that Women automatically become shouldn’t bring their mothers along 
ddition the ne t ‘ ! ils the minute they get within fitting either when they’re buying 
on | distance of a hat. It’s instinctive Mothers still think of their daughters in 


CALVERT presents 


the winning Canadian design in the 


International CALVERT HOUSE Competition 


for the “Canadian Home of Tomorrow” 


The International Calvert House Competition for the “Canadian Home 


of Tomorrow” was conducted under the supervision of the School of Architecture of MeGill 


University, with $12,000 in cash awards contributed by Calvert Distillers Limited. 


The Competition attracted 661 entries from 17 different countries 


the largest response ever accorded a competition of this kind anywhere in the world. 


A distinguished jury selected the design illustrated as the 


best Canadian entry in the Competition. 
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pigtails, no matter what their age. They 
just keep saying, “‘It’s too old for you 
dear bs 

Some women find deciding on a hat a 
nerve-wracking event One of my 
customers comes in at one in the afte 


noon with a bag full of gloves, scarves 


ind jewelry She also brings in one 
or two suits She wants one hat to 
match everything About the only 


thing that matches by the time her 
husband picks her up at five is the state 
of our nerves 

The same woman occasionally wakes 
up in the middle of the night with an 
idea for a hat, gets a piece off ibric and 
sits there at three in the morning, work 
ing by the light of her bed lamp unt 
she gets an idea she likes Chen she 
brings it in to me the next day and 
asks me to make it up. I'd like to be 
able to say that in spite of all this she 
has terrible taste, and point up some 
sort of a moral. Asa matter of fact, she’s 
one of the best-dressed women I know 

Women probably play Peter Pan 
longer with hats than with any other 
item of wardrobe They find a style 
that suits them in the early Twenties 
ind are still trying to retain it through 
the mid-Fifties. It can’t be done. That’s 
one of the reasons why I don’t carry 
bonnets, or very feminine frou /rou 
hats On the young they look too 
young, and on the middle-aged they 
look like mutton done up to look like 
lamb 

But it’s a difficult job to talk some 
women out of trying to turn back the 
years. One woman brought in a snap 
shot of herself taken on her honeymoon 
it Niagara Falls in 1927 and said 
s mply “IT want to look like that 

Women will often ruin an expensive 
suit by tossing a cheap hat on then 
heads One woman came to me after 
buying a six-thousand-dollar mink coat 
ind bought a ten-dollar hat to wear 
with it 

In fact the attitude of the customer 
toward the price of hats is something 
that often baffles the milline1 For 
instance women will pay more in the 
fall for a hat than they will in the 
spring. Don’t ask me why. Something 


n the air, perhaps They will pay 
wenty-five to thirty-five dollars for 
f but they kicl f they’'r sked 
fifteen to twenty dollars for 
x the hat tha ‘ es r witt | é 
n the ¢ e of fi lit nd |} I 
; [he } her ne iW oO, tine 
lower the price they want toy In 
isons they usuall isk the price I 
hat before they ti on 
Men who shop with the WI1VeE 
ts either have to have the last word 
ie } r I est | 1Or 
Know whict Vorse | ter I 
A helps his w choose I e€ 
Ke le S10! I e ft 
I ning f than r r 
d he eone els¢ f 


\ husband shouldn’t re gard a won 


ens hat shop as enemy territory t 


which he can retain his manly status 


only by expressing himself with grunts 
vans and choleric outbursts He I 
safely nfort himself ibout wome g 
its and how they should be worn 
\ | iin ndir 
ne t And he hould: he I 
hel wife n ( I 
} su her He'll I d 
s all around. He’ll even find tl 
‘ n ‘ leo H 
some he n use 
2 He no d nd 4 
ee] thin ng ) r oO 
pe we t f nstead 
neentrating on what perc! 
head. For instances f his wife 
she shouldn't weal i light 
itches the eye and draws attent 
her height 
MA AZIN 9 


hey 
ou 


@ He should see that his wife 
decides on 


i table 
only sees herself fron 


neve! 
1 hat while sitting in front of 
that 
the bust up She 
i little 
when she stands up she may 


mirro! In position, she 


nay look gorgeous. But if she’s 
woman 
look as if she’s standing under a beach 
umbrella. And if she’s a tall girl 
she brings all yards of 


when 


those long legs 


under the dressing table and 


that hat 


sut fron 
perched up 
s kidding 


tands up, with 


there she 1] look | Ke she’ 


@ Finally, he should insist that she 
et 1 back view of her choice before 
leciding to buy because is many 


people w ll be seeing that hat from the 


back as from the front Women with 
the right idea come n and ask the 
lerk for church hats [hese are hats 


nat look good fron behind 
When & woman takes 
1 


i hat home for 


her husband’s approval! it often comes 
back. But when he picks one out and 
takes it home to his wife it never comes 
back | often wonder how many get 
V¢( n 
short e! Vays want to see thev 
s in shallow hats whether it suits 
he no One I knew bought 
with a b bow on the back Her 


Point of View 


| sit and steam and wish hin 
That 


dead 


honker behind, when the light 


is rea 

But just as bad, when the light is 
green 

ls the guy out in tront surveying the 

scene! 


MAUDE RUBIN 


isband thought t was a pers 


nsult as it added to her he 


ide the bow detachable Vhen she 


goes out with her girl friend she uses the 
When she 
band, she det 
flat trimming 


how goes out with her hus 


iches it and snaps on 


Artist husbands sit there sizing thei 
vives up between thumbs and fingers 
ind explaining that the hat should 
be a frame for the face 

One in who drove is l 


id was an aeronautical! engineer He 


ised to sp! Vi on his spine ooking at 
s wife { she were diagram for a 
ew leron, saying \ llimetre t 
ne I nt dear a9 1] tre to the 


For ll that, Vd rather have a 
nust nd VTi nintk I vile s nha 
hould be oved over! Ht} etre than 
ne who won en look, It it le t 
he’s interested Women often tell 1 
When nhusbana Vit het st ou 
ughin 

Chat derf he 


We like en 5 leg bout 
he vives hat We e he d the 
| ibout fmed ers tire on cal 
icks ind nverted salad bowls A 
vyoman should never take offense when 
I iK¢é joke about her ha As 
T re KIN | n | nes 
yticin s wher ‘ ps I cil 
i he hat ‘ he 
) V a I A ns husband 
loest igh ! hat, she hould 
' It n od tk ( It 
be n at I He doesn't 
‘ \ I s n notices wv 
vyvoman W rs, shes winning 
hen he yps that it’s e to worry 


(One n n I’ll never forget broug!t 


d shot and wanted me t« 


ike up a nice hat for his wife He 
hadn’t even skinned it It was full of 
maggots and h id been soaking wet 


He’d dried it out in a barbecue pit 
Feathers on women’s hats cause a lot 


f trouble between women and men 


It maddens a man to have a longs 
feather 


driving, or 


tickling his ear when he’s 


iccusingly 


pointing at him 
table 


across a cocktail every time he 





orders another drink 

But it doesn’t madden the men 
nearly as much as the men madden us 
One man who comes into our shop just 
keeps swinging a key chain, looking 
out the window, and every time his 
wife asks him his opinion, he says, “If 
you like it, Sis, buy it 

Some men stand outside the window 


pretending that they 


iren’t looking but 
ill the time taking \ 


peeks The r wives 


go to the window, point at the hats and 





make hopeful nods Their husbands 
look at them bleakly. without ¢ ng 
sign I wish this y pe would come 
nside and fight like a n. I can’t sell 
them through plate-glass window 
ilthough I'd Line LO try “> eUll cs 
with brick 

By and large, the only thing I can 

V for naving i husband i1round 
during sale is that we generally sell 
better-quality hats that way Ihe 


look cheap We 
hats when a husband 
He gets so bored ind 


en dont want 1 
often sell 1 re 


1round, too 


restless that all we have to do is get the 
choice down to two hats and rather 
than give the natter any thought he 
tells his wif ») take them both 
Chere ) ething essentially wh 

sical about a woman’s hat | worked 
for i while ifter World War II wit! 
\age Chaarur the Queen’s liner 
An order would come in from the r ] 
family for hats for the two Princesses 
‘wo hats to go with two specific ithits 
‘wo suits, perhaps We'd phone the 


Queen’s dressmaker, get exact descri} 
tions of the style and shades of the suits 


We’d make up the hats 


ind watch for the first ne wspaper pi 


send the! n 
designed hats 
Margaret 
Elizabeth’s hat and 
Elizabeth wearing Margaret’s 

When war 


with i I 


tures of our spec ially 


When the 


would be 


paper came out 


wearing 


working 
London’s Bond 


broke out I was 


illiney n 


Street. I] became increasingly aware, as 





the bombs began to drop that I should 
ething more practical than 

iking ladies’ hats. When a shipment 
of hats I'd worked on for Saks Fifth 
Avenue n Ne \ Yor was tc rpedoed 


get into son 


sea and lost, | made up n nd to do 
something about it ind joined the 
Army Territorial Se ces In the 
sterious inner of the itary is 
soon as they found that I was llinex 
they put u na motorcvclie unit H 
ner i t pretty s,ood hie tor echank 
But f I that I think | performed 
ust ilu ‘ r ce when, before 
lemobil I I pg ourse n 
liner e builder nome yf 
ne ris ert feeling pretty un 
Ci nine before the war ended We 
ide hats fror bed sheeting from the 
quarter ster s stores We starched 
ind wired the sheeting for picture hats 
draped it for turbans, cut it for cloche 
brims, stitched it for casual wear But 
vhatever they were made fri when 
the were finished they were hats 
vomel! hats—made is close as we 
ould come to it, to suit each girl own 
person ty And that really the 
essence of a good hat 
This is a uddly season for |! 
because he hairdressers can’t make I 
then nds whether ws e! ire ou 
to nave ong or short hai styl 
vhich are governed by clothes, by | 
stvles and by the top 1 liners the 
elves, haven’t changed ver uch in 


the last ten years, but right now any 


thing can happen We're showing 


deeper turbans for women who want 
long hair, shallower turbans for thos« 
who like short hair, and who will win 
nobody knows It’s anybody’s guess 


jut when it comes to women and hats 


isn’t? * 
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What a difference the “real 


Those thick layers of cedar shakes 


their deep shadow-lines row upon rich row 


they blend beautifully 


This is 
At a pleasingly competitive 


the cedar shingle roof 

ye 
price 
one material that goes above 
of beauty 
exterior than a blend of shingles ar 
Nor one that is more 
cedar lasts 310 longs tis th 


be ause 


luxury material on the market 


You, too, will be glad you insist: 


One look will tell you why cedar sh 


shakes are Canada’s most imitated 


duplicated building material 


send for these inforn 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 
550 BURRARD STREET, VANCOUVER 1, B. ¢ 


Gentlemen: | enclose 10c for my copies o 


and “Dream Homes Come Trve 
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thing’”’ 


lad we 
insisted on cedar 


can 


on the 


ake! 
wall 
And 
with the rugged texturé 


custom building 


In fact, cedar 


You couldn’t choose a more att 


id shal 
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and beyond the 


ractiy 
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ative booklets today! 
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Canada’s Noisiest 
Boardinghouse 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 
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Ss the 


through an 


rc 


iged 
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days? 


Jt 


Thomson 
he hasn’t had 
i DASS player first 


a ba 


ist 


8& 


hav ing 


an 


jobbin’ around 


leagarden 


sion | 


something of 
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ince 
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“where 


answers 


player 


ita 


winter 


left 


lit 1 Bro Lod 


many 


the 


rig 


& 


vaguely 


himself 


yin 


man,” 
meaning 
jobs lately 
a pianist second 


iccompanied trombonist 
Mill 
His piano playing is 
a local joke 
iy while standing up and his exuber 
battered 
upright with several broken hammers 
He is totally blind 


he prefers to 


basement 


jam 


Blowin’ tonight?” asks one of the 
Negro girls 

Later, man,”’ says Dougie. ‘“‘Got to 
neet my chick.”’ 


Down a flight of wooden stairs in the 


dimly lit basement studio, the solo 
drummer pauses to wipe away the 
sweat that glistens on his forehead. He 
too, is colored 1 slim, young man 


named Chester Leonard. He gave up 
his drums several years ago to become 
he still likes 
to his first 
nothing 
from up 


i professional dancer but 
to return occasionally love 


For a 


but 


few there is 


moments 
the buzz of 


conversation 





Neal time Fa 


tn ho tondoar 
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dance 


I could understand 


head into 
he asks. He 
bass 
he nsively as 


musicians 


terfield, an 


around 


then a young man in a business 


comes downstairs 


stairs 
sult 
his suitcoat and sits down at the piano 
His fingers move knowledgeably along 
the keyboard 
an involved 


simple chords first, then 
me lodi« line 
into Sweet Lorraine and Leonard picks 


He swings 


up his brushes and rasps out a beat 
In her office up the hallway from Tin 


Galley, oblivious to 


Pan the musk 
Lucille sits placidly at a mimeograph 
ing machine, grinding out a ten-pag« 


price list for a Toronto brush company 
Her 


seven dollars a week, but it is more than 


mimeographing earns her six or 


just a business sideline: to Lucille it’s a 


release, a link with the outside world 


Most of her house guests are per 
fectly normal but others stoutly refuse 


to conform Before accepting un 


predictable Herby Spanier, a_ Regina 


born trumpet player, Lucille extracted 


from him a solemn promise that he 
wouldn’t “flip’’—that is, wouldn’t give 
way to temperament Except for a 


quaint penchant for cutting loose with 


his horn at curious times and in 


curious places in crowded streetcars 
for example, and with his feet dangling 
in the icy waters of Lake Ontario 
bitter-cold winter night—-Herby 
well for a Then 


night during a jam session he suddenly 


on a 


managed time one 


hurled his trumpet across the basement 
It was Lucille 


It seemed 


some time before was 
able to ferret out the reason 
the had 
with his girl friend, was in 
and playing 


standard an 


pianist been having trouble 
a bad mood 
usual 


wasn't up to his 


unforgivable sin in 
Herby’s book and ample justification 


for flipping 
‘*‘Who’s Blowin’ Tonight ?’’ 


It’s 1.30 a.m. now and the musicians 


who have been out on playing dates 
begin to drift back to Melody Mill 


Most of Jarvis Street has packed it up 
for the night 
the sidewalk 
another week 


A few drunks lurch along 
then 
Even the streetwalkers 


big night over for 


are heading home. But at Melody Mill 
the crowc has thickened In a loung 
near the front door, still in the dar 


suits they wore to work, a small gro ip 


of musicians relax over cigarettes 


One mor! Mickey Mouse jol 
mutters twenty-three-year-old D 
Hammer ind I'll flip By 
he means he’s tired of playing po 


hotel orchestr 
ill night. Not 


with 


musk 


Played four-four 


ing but polkas 


Vocal groups he spits the word 
All they want these days is 7 
roups. If they were good vocal grou 


But they’re not 
A 


\ short young man walks in bris! 
Blowin’ tonight?’’ he asks Hamme 
Cr izy i in says H immer We 
waiting for you. Didn’t have a piano 
pla er 
Hammer runs upstairs ind pokes ! 


W ho’s blowin 
rounds up a drummer and 
Lucille watches appre 
Hammer and the ot} 
head for the 


i bedroom 
player 


basemen 


H immer pk hes up a Sax 


his basement studio is almost out of 


wearing range of Tin Pan Galley pa 

trons and almost but not quite ol 

of Lucille ; hearing It isa big roo 

t b single orange bulb. There is a 
ino and a set of drums and some 
lightly dilapidated furniture a ches 


armchair 
chairs It 


ind some straight 
Che 
isicians bustle about unpacking their 


icked smells musty 


truments [hey are alone in the 
Hey, dim the lights, can’t ya?’ 
somebody complains “I can’t play 
with all that glare.’’ A duster is thrown 


the bulb and the room is in 


sermi-darkness. 
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He throws off 


ee For reasons known only to them- Sitting beside her is Robb McC« n- lose interest in the whole thing.” out original tunes on a piano. Seven 
hn selves, the Dixielanders favor the south nell, a musician only when he isn’t To the jazzmen then, Lucille is an years ago she took her words and musi 
nt basement and the moderns the north. working in a drugstore. He explains, out-and-out square. But she is also a to a musician friend All he could 
ree Hammer and his friends are moderns “You can’t just listen to jazz with half sort of unwilling and unwitting Joan of offer was discouragement: if she wanted 
ini progressives to the core. an ear, Lucille. You have to concen- Are who led them out of moldering to be another Cole Porter, she would 
ee I Remember April,”’ says Hammer. trate and you have to understand a garages and gave them a place of their have to learn music from the ground up 
He blows a few notes to moisten the little about the musicians and how they own. A young trumpet player sums it [o this end she spent a_ precious 
Pin reed of his saxophone live and P up this way Lucille will never dig the twenty dollars on a set of orchestra 
si “In G,” says the pianist i Lucille: ‘“‘But why do they have to good she’s done us. She's given us a bells, a sort of xylophone ind = to« 
‘h He is Herb Helbig, a young Germ in lose the melody?” real clean scene.’ them to he urnished room on Ti 
s who picked up most of his jazz in McConnell ‘But that’s the whole Lucille’s own musical education was ronto Carlton Street he bells 
se Europe from American occupation point In jazz improvisation It’s sketchy, to say the least three months werent enougli + she nvested 
io troops. His face is barely distinguish- telling a story through music on piano as a child. But she showed hundred and thirty-five dollars on 
a ible in the half light as he moves into Lucille: “‘It seems to me they tell the in early interest in writing song lyrics secondhand pianv. She quit the pub 
7" the melody. He plays it first almost as story in such a roundabout way you ind possessed a crude talent for picking lishing firm for whom she worked 
id written and then begins to improvise 
a His ad libs are played not experiment- 


lly but with firm assurance, not 
carelessly but with strict adherence to bed 
the laws of musical harmony nno n { | } 
ia . 
he drummer and string-bass player 
fall into stride The drummer is a 


handsome soft-spoken young man in a 
‘ : 
windbreaker. He looks at nothing as his 


' a 
th brushes scrape out an accompaniment 
“8 ind his foot pumps a pedal into the ] 

bass drum. On the bass fiddle, slight 


bespectacled Lennie Boyd leans into 
his instrument, his head bobbing, his 
fingers flicking across the strings 


ws ‘hen Spanier comes galloping down 
‘ the stairs. A spare blond young man On a 
vith hair that has a habit of flopping 
over his forehead, Herby thrusts his 

CES ERERNETY Fe 


trumpet to his lips and closes in hard 
on Helbig’s improvisation. He fondles 


4 the melody, fleshes out the | Remember 
; { April theme with his own ideas. Then, 
. the trombonist. Then Hammer, stand- 
ing with the bell of his saxophone 
breathing into the piano, takes his 


solo. He plays with deep concentra- 
tion, eyebrows lifting as he reaches for 
i difficult note, building and improvis 


ing until only a suggestion of the Now you pay no more for Heinz extra quality! 


3 original melody remains 
“Really wailing,’ whispers a stu- Now everybody can afford the wonderful old-time home- 
| orga ans Reg ae made flavour of Heinz Soups! These famous Soups are at 
field. _ your grocer § today at exe iting. new low prices ! 
And they finish not too distant, TY} a a ee ot enietie teal = 
lis Is ¢ pecia y food new you 1 you re alancing a 


musically speaking, from their starting 
point. ‘Really blowing, man,”’ breathes 
the man in glasses. He could be re- 
ferring to any of the performers; the 
jazz idiom makes it possible to en- 
courage even pianists to “‘blow 

There is no applause, mainly because 
there is no real audience. The musi- 
cians have been playing for them- 
selves and for three other performers 
who have drifted into the studio. The 
union forbids its members to play 
before nonpaying audiences. 

Hammer fumbles for his cigarettes 
ind Lennie Boyd drinks pop out of the 
vottle. A moment for cigarettes and 
comments and t 1€y begin again 
Minor Blues first, then Tea For Two, 
Body and Soul and Jor-Du—until, 
breathless and weary, they break for 
coffee 

In Tin Pan Galley, now jammed with 
nighthawk coffee drinkers, Lucille 
Henderson sits over a sandwich. Her 
wrist watch shows 3.30. A Dixieland 
roup has been holding forth in the 
other basement studio and she feels as 
though she were caught in the centre of 


budget, because Heinz Condensed Soups provide a nourish- 
ing first course that will delight the whole family. 
Yes, there’s new economy... famous flavour and goodness 


in every tin of Heinz. Look for these old favourites at new 





low prices next time you shop. 


1cye lone of sound 
‘I don’t know,”’ she muses. ‘“‘Dixie 
nd is warm and happy and I can 
nderstand some of it. But this other 
hat you kids call « ool to me it’s just 
old. But I guess I like it better now 


han I did at first 





| IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 
Subscribers receiving notice of the 
approaching expiration of their subscrip 
tions are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly 
rhe demand for copies to fill new orders 
| so great that we cannot guarantee the 
| mailing of even a single issue beyond the 
period covered by your subscription ro 
| avoid disappointment, your renewal order 
should be mailed to us promptly when 
you receive the expiration notice 
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mimeographer, deciding to live or quietly so as ne o rouse | S| 
what money she could earn aS a free has gone to bed n her ro I 
lance mimeographer and from _ her other wing 
piano which she rented out to piano ‘“Man.”’ breathes Dave Hamme 
students. She had divorced her bus slouching across the bed we were 
nessman husband some years before real swinging grou] Lennie, you were 
Six onths after her break with the really making it tonight, mar 
publishing comp ny, she took a second And Lennie Boyd, the ba player 
oom in the same house, put in anothe who was really making Don’t 
Z plane nd rented yut pian know why we can't bl } } 
te ne n long-ter l¢ soon et r M he Ve I 
” Luc le two studio had rown t pig Ut! sun M \ 
en, a n the s e buildin nd al On it goes 
- ipplied with | 10s. It wa 1 ['wo and a half hours later—7 
f 19 vhen the houg! red ind daylight has begun t sidle into 
how ch bette ff her in the roo1 they still lie sprawled about 
would he f they could ‘ tine In the grey half light dawn the 
tudio nd so | e their] nos tine musicians look drained Their whis! 
igre I ne and they | stened c1 lly : 
She began shoppin ll the new jazz records and there 
tat ( mn. She disk ered tha nothing left to say Hamme breal ‘ 
e United Church n marie vere the silence If we only had a piano d 
( n large double house two player, we could maybe blow little 
block vay on Ja street he rent more.”’ im 
payable n dvan : ld be four Yeah.” savs Bovd. “but Herby 
thousand lollars 1 Ve Ne) i checked gone home.”’ 
her bank account and found sl had We could wake up Joe Maste 
hundred dollars Undisi yed ne someone su ests eagerly Hi 1 
rtgaged her pianos, two typewriters next door 
neograph machine ind some vdds Masters lragged it of bed At 
ind ends of furniture ind borrowed 7.15 a.n Melody Mill ; back to 
the extra thirty-five hundred dollar normal 1 saxophone ‘ n dowr 
Melody Mill wasn’t properly n opera emptv orridor ind mus spillin out 
n yet but already it was in debt over of the basement studi th dewal , 
ts head much to the astonishment of the ox 
Lucille took possession but a dozen casional passer-by. Oddly enough, n . 
retired missionaries still clung to their one has ever complained VV 
Horrified, they peeped out of At 9 an ull is peacefu igall i 
their rooms as pianos were trundled in Having slept four hours, Lucille dresses “ 
When saxophonist tried an explora ind moves downstairs to the dinin 
un 1} the scale 1 doo A ro Stale £ ‘ } nes ir N 
flung open and an elderly nan be the air: empty bottles are « here A 
lowed What do you think this i ind cigarette butts tter the floor ‘ - 
concert hall?” The musician eplied Lucille frowns, but not t the mes o 
Yes ube in a 4 is Yi alah, Bc 
has found the doors of Tin Pan Galley 
So She Moved the Furniture de open. She knows she locked thet 
before going { bed \ yuickK cnect 
Most of the missionaries found new tells her that nothing is ssing. Rub 
lodgings immediately. Others hung on bing at her eyelids and swallowing D 
reluctant to leave the home thev'd yawn re st ts he coffee She in 
known for the last twenty vears ices suddenly sa small orchestra W 
Lucille had a proble She couldn't n rehearsal bu » sound. Always ve 
just throw them out into the street nd ere Si¢ 
t tl s et ‘ ‘ d I I I ste nd will 
some ere she ion I ‘ a le 
people disliked ) } 1 t Mi i M i 
he rnin find t ne I d nd 
Ne] K De ns n () I 
me SiO! I 1 ] 
| 
I e able | é 
p ( t nd ¢ j i A } 
] loub ’ | N | M 
['o keep in touch with family and e had s 
, n i 
] - , ry | x r) r r 
friends ... Long Distance is fast, simple, inexpensive. For se pele piney aeaagne Resa? ge amy es“ i 
, ’ - ; ad CRE ; , } 
instance, did you know it costs only $1.40 to phone from ‘At 4.30 nd S lered e 
| Jar S ~ ‘ ; ded 
1 D 


Montreal to Halifax? Ask the operator for the low rates in wearily locks 


’ , , ; ; 7 J ° - ot : pre I 
Lon D Sie702€€ COSTS L@SS [Paw you fpitlk,... use at often ! init retired to the hedroo ne 











; Melody M he others chatted f his Confused | 
vhile nd n ie I dir a 
r———————_ Look at these low, low rates | n other parts of the city. 1 Stud 
Toronto to Vancouver $2.95 Winnipeg fo Fredericion... $2.35 } P , S mea nal din a H j 
Calgary to Montrea! $2.80 Halifax to Winnipeg...... $2.50 | ei ie ae ae 
H H 
— - a | na i) 
I be lio. I 
rans-Canada lelephone rig from their popbottles and wearily anyway? ‘The. answe 
-<—-<— << See em em ere ee -—-—---- SYSTEM-- roo Someone produc ecords to be stuck with it. S 
2 ‘ nd someone else the hes f } { cul if coff es lee] 1 I 
nation wive lelecommunication service whisky. Not until a record ison, softly, her cigarette and smiles as the Det 
und.d ‘ t i ni D * 
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Ottawa’s First 
Sidewalk Cafe 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 





And how many times have you been 
sround the world in your nine foolish 
vears, that you can say such a thing?”’ 

father demanded 


I know,” I persisted feebly. 
Mustering all the venom at his com 
ind he sneered, “‘Quiet you, you 


ortstop. All you know is baseball and 
hockey.” My father hadn’t the 
slightest idea what either game was 
Hout To h n baseball ind hoc key 
re the blandishments Satan used 
lternately in summer and winter to 
ire young people from synagogue 
services ind trom Jewish SC hool His 
idmonitions on this subject were 
lways withering and full of quotations 
-om Koheleth and the Prophets, and 
the fact that our neighbors happened to 
standing around us undoubtedly 
ed me from one of his biblical blasts 


Cleared For Inaction 


The office desks of underlings 

Are cluttered, small, unsightly things 
Submerged and heaped and overrun 
With work that's crying to be done 
But not a paper clip dishevels 

The massive desks at higher levels 
Where big executives preside 

And redirect the rising tide 

To swell the vast, inordinate 
Backlog of a subordinate 


P. J, BLACKWELL 


Dismissing me, he turned to my mother 
and said, “If this is a serious matter we 
will hear about it in due time, and then 
we will go to see Mr. Elkind.”’ 


‘URE enough, the next day i 
> ster-looking sl p of paper was 
delivered by special messenger, and this 
was immediately taken to Mr. Elkind 
the druggist who ran the pharmacy at 
the end of our street He was one of 
those amazing people who could some 


how always answer man in his native 


tongue, no matter what language he 
poke But Mr. Elkind’s linguisti 
ilent was more of a nuisance to hin 
than a source ol itistactior or the 


grants 1n our district were oreve!l 


hounding him to translate communi 
ons in English of one kind or another 
Now ind then ne € en ippe ured n 
I o int pret i newce ers wh 
| tter ner selve nvol ed A I 
e law and é the ears, the judges 
id igistr s me to know Elkind 
he d st as é ble interpreter 
he constant mpositions by the 
eople in our street made out of M1 
nd a tense, irritable man of un 
redictable noods When he saw us 
ng he made a move as if to run 
I d ensa but he hecked 
Se nd led t Yes, what can 

i ) My father handed | 

liy paper and, as he read 

M plied I Vitn eport i wi 
ppened Mr. Elkind conf d 
t fears What the messenge! 

1 de ered was a summons to aj 
n court within a week. On learn 
this news my father produced the 


business license and, showing it partly 
to Mr. Elkind and partly to the world 
n general, demanded justice 

\ nasty mood blew up in Mr 
Elkind, like a sudden gust of wind 
‘‘Justice you ask from a judge, not from 
a druggist,’”’” he snapped, and disap- 
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peared into his dispensary But a 
moment later he came back into the 
store and told us not to worry, that it 
was probably some misunderstanding 
which, at the most, might involve a 
small fine, and that either he or his 
ipprentice would show up in court to 
interpret for us. At the mention of the 
word court, my mother began to weep 
ind Mr. Elkind fled into his dispensary 
once more. This time he didn’t come 


out again 


TW NHE day my parents were to appea 

| before the magistrate my older 
brother and sister didn’t go to work 
my father having decreed that the 
family should be together at a time 
like this On the way to court we 
dropped in on Mr. Elkind, who was 
amazed and touched to see our whole 
family looking so doomed. He told us 
that he couldn’t leave the store, but 
that he was sending his apprentice to do 
the translating for us. As we trooped 
out of the store he called after us 

For God's sake, Stop acting as if you 
were on your way to Siberia 

The apprentice showed up as Mr 

Elkind had promised A pompous boy 
n his late teens with long bony arms 
ind a large head that seemed to rest 
insecurely on his slender neck, the 
ipprentice had recently been hired by 
Mr. Elkind straight from high school 
We were just about to enter the court 
room when he arrived Immediately 
he got into an argument with the guard 
who balked at letting my younger 
sister and myself into the _ court 
chamber on the grounds that we were 
too young. Ignoring the apprentice, the 
ittendant stooped down and made 
several fatherly attempts to pry my 
sister loose from my mother, but it was 
useless. Finally he gave up and admit 
ted us all 

The courtroom was a great disap 

pointment. Instead of a vast elegant 
chamber such as I had seen in the 
movies, we were ushered into a dimly 
lit room with several rows of benches 
facing an elderly magistrate, who sat 
behind a rather plain desk on a slightly 
raised dais Aside from the court 
functionaries, there were only three 
x four people in the room. We were 


shown to the very front bench and the 
magistrate eyed us with great interest 
is we sat down From close up, he 
looked even older than on first glance 
He was wizened and had a shock of fine 
white hair that lay on his head in a 
static fluffy mass like candy floss. The 
veins on his hands stood out like bits of 
string 

No sooner were we seated than the 
ourt clerk rose and read out the charge 

iinst my parents, the gist of which 
was that they had committed an act of 
public mischief, having set up, without 


permit, a catering business on land in 


front of our store belonging to the city 
When the clerk returned to his seat, a 
heavy man in a uniform who sat behind 
i table rose and entered the witness 
box As soon as he turned to face the 


benches, my mother recognized hin 
is the policeman who had stopped in 
front of our place She stirred un 
comfortably and murmured to 
father ‘Ot is er ler malach hamo 

Chere he s, the ange of death 
\fter taking the oath, the policeman 
pretty well repeated what the court 
clerk had read out, but toward the 
ery end of his testimony he brought 
n the fact that my mother had con 
veyed to him she planned to open a 
street restaurant like they have in 
Boston. That which I dreaded all week 
had happened 

I lowered my eyes to avoid my family 
ind clutched my fists tight inside my 
pockets to stave off panic. When the 
policeman returned to his seat, my 
mother, in whose name the summons 
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hen, what’s this about a restaurant Tell him that it is our wish only to “Is that what she told you to say 


‘ On : s wher ke they have in Boston?’ bring the fine customs of Europe to The apprentice became startled an 
‘ My mother turned to the apprentice Ottawa, and that we want to open a began to fumble about for a reply 
vho followed her, and who also took the street café like they have in great “Answer my question,’ the magistrat« 
but with such a ringing ‘“‘I do capitals like Vienna and Paris and insisted 
sour expression came over the Warsaw. Such a place will bring hap- My mother quickly realized tha 
strate’s face; it was plain to se¢ piness to the diplomats sent here by something had gone wrong and sent 
he had taken an immediate dislike many countries.”’ the boy to his seat. Frightened at th 
the b« Che ipprentice could hardly wait magistrate’s outburst he practically 
the good judge my mother for my mother to finish. He threw his ran back to one of the benches. He was 
1 in Yiddish to the apprentice head back in the manner of an ora hardly seated when my mother m 
because of a childish impulse tor and said Your Worship, these tioned for my elder sister to come uj 
vi my nine-year-old son used the name of here people are new in the country to the magistrate’s desk The igis 
ty | didn’t mention when he trans Interrupting him with a sharp rap of trate seemed more receptive to my 
Now ited my remarks to the policeman the gavel, the magistrate asked nastily sister, waiting patiently while she took 


the oath, and my mother issued instruc 








| tions for her to translate the very sam« 
words she had said to the apprentice 
My sister, who had become proficient 
enough in English to make herself 
understood in her daily encounters wit! 
| store clerks, streetcar conductors and 
the like, was sadly out of he depth 
before the magistrate After a few 
words she faltered ind stopped al 
together 
The magistrate put his face between 
his two hands and leaned over on his 
elbows Che weight of his head against 
his hands pushed his cheeks and 
eyebrows up toward his forehead giving 
him the look of an ancient gargoyle. He 
seemed faintly amused at my sister’s 
difficulties After a few moments of 
painful silence she was quickly yanked 
away from the magistrate’s desk by n 
mother, who now worked from the 
witness box with the feverish dispatch 


of a baseball manager laboring to save 


gprs next thing I knew, my ther 


was otioning to me to come and 


help me ice the ordeal y fathe: 
came to my side My Knees quaked 
under me ind I felt myself floating 






rather than walking over to the magi 


trate, who was by this time plainly 


enjoying the cavalcade of interpreters 
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that was filing past his desk. The court 
clerk hesitated to administer the oath, 
but the magistrate told him to go 


AUTO-LITE 


ahead, saying that I couldn’t do any 








Worse han the tw grownul vho pre 
ceded é My ther sought t 
reassure me from tl witness box by 
elling me that I had only t i the 
Auto-Lite Spark Plugs are Ignition Engineered ge ap ced Siew eno aan gM 
to minimize effects of spark plug fouling 9 Then she repeated what she had 
sal » the pprentice nd Ke 
eee @ major cause of poor engine performance translate She ed 
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te 1 quiet God he . ‘ 
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en ele energy takes the path of least Spark Plug Dealer , , ’ 
. a re . er ve tor tig he court clerk 
: A elect energy required for Your Worshir I amended quick 
} j 8 F . gap (B) resuiting port And did you do well in your first 
j gotten \ adam imams 
; j *) year at school he asked 
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: | I 
PLUG 2 designed to maint nsuiator tip | His face broke into an unexpected 
te welet us: dapetiiien of onl 
’ ce. ellie ny body | smile and he said, ““Keep up the good 
\ f k plug energy ot gap (0 i work, lad 
\ Dt - . ximum energy for proper | “IT will, Your Worship,”’ I promised 
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the tables and chairs had better 
t be put on the street again until we 
d taken out a permit. He dismissed 
with a slight wave of his hand, and 
egan to study a large sheet of paper 
n his desk with the preoccupation of a 
n who had lost complete interest in 
We waited for something more to 
appen, but the attendant came over 
nd ushered us out 


N THE way home from court my 
‘ sal nts went over the protzess, as 
hey called the trial, incident by inci- 
lent Che feeling of relief that swept 
of us was soon doused by my father 
vyho became suspicious that we had 
itten off too easy “*How could the 
idge decide in our favor when he 
lidn’t even find out our side of the 
ry? This isn’t the end, I’m afraid.’ 
My father’s ominous words drove us 
straight into Mr. Elkind’s drugstore 
nce again, where I was asked to 
epeat what the magistrate had said. 
lo save his face the apprentice kept 
rrecting me until Mr. Elkind ordered 
into the dispensary 

After I was finished Mr. Elkind 
»oked rather displeased with my 
varents and said, ‘“‘] told you there was 
nothing to worry about. Now get you 
ermit like the magistrate ordered, and 

ibout your business.’ My father 
said he didn’t understand how we got 
ff without even paying a small fine 

You want to pay a fine?’ Mr. Elkind 

sked with a sinister little grin, as if he 
ould arrange that right away. Then, 
urning to my mother, he asked the 
name of the magistrate who had tried 
our case. She didn’t know it, but she 
described the old man in great detail 

Why, that was Magistrate Kennedy,” 
said Mr. Elkind. ‘‘He doesn’t need an 
nterpreter. He understood every word 
you said He taught German in high 
school as a young man, and during the 
war he was in charge of a prison camp. 
He speaks German almost as well as 
English.”’ 

At this my mother’s face dropped 
Although Yiddish was close enough to 
German for the magistrate to have 
understood her she felt robbed be- 
Cause she spoke German, Polish and 
Russian fluently, and loved nothing 
better than a chance to display her 
knowledge of those languages. She was 
put out at the thought that she had let 
such a golden opportunity slip by, and 
we left Mr. Elkind with my mother 


iguely irritated 


‘EVERAL days later my father 
» Jbrought the permit home and that 
same afternoon the chairs, tables, rub- 
ber plants and gingham tablecloths 
were brought outside again. This time 
the neighbors came over to help set the 
furniture up and, when everything was 
n place, my mother insisted that they 
sit down to coffee They obeyed re- 
luctantly and sat uncomfortably in 
their chairs looking anxiously toward 
their verandas as they waited to be 
served They gave the appearance of 
pe ople who had been loc ked out of their 
homes After they’d had their coffee 
they wished my parents good luck, and 
disappeared quickly into their houses 

It wasn’t until the next morning that 
he first paying customer showed up 
He fi »pped into one of the chairs and 
dered coffee and rolls in an indecisive 

ce s if he was sorry he’d yielded to 

foolish impulse. My mother served 
hir ind then withdrew some distance 

watch the man consume his food. My 

ther. my sister and I joined my 

other ind for some reason we 
ouldn’t help hovering about the man, 
who started to throw uneasy glances in 
uur direction. After a while he began to 
cover his food by leaning over it in the 
manner of an insecure dog. Finally, he 
dropped his money on the table and 
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left without finishing his coffee and grandfather and his bearded cronies the very urbane name of Café Europa 
rolls who sat about all day sipping seltzer With the first cool days of Septea 
lhe ability to ignore a customer in water and regaling each other with tales ber my mother’s interest in the restau 
the act of eating is something that of the miracles performed by great rant started to wane. Soon her eyes 
evidently takes time to acquire We rabbis of bygone years, or arguing some began to shine with that inner glow 
didn’t in the short time while our street such nice point in the Talmud «xs to that meant only one thing 1 new 
café lasted, and the few people who whether it is holy or sinful to mutilate business venture was taking shape 
stopped off for something to eat wer the body through fasting, or whether it her mind. When she finally did come 
all stared into a state of nervousness is proper or improper for a wife to be out with her idea my father fought it 
After a few weeks it became clear, ever buried next to her husband It was like hell, but it was no use 
to my mother, that the venture was because of these Talmudic disputations Well, before our second winter in 
doomed The foreign diplomats my by the group of old-timers that ou Ottawa arrived, we had opened a lend 
mother had counted on never ventured neighbcors soon began to call our café ing library of foreign books which 
into our street, let alone the café [he the Yeshiva, after the Talmudic set mother was sure would take the le; 
only steady frequenters consisted of my naries, although officially it went under tions by stort . 
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The Fan Who Took 
Over The Argos 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 





were so numbed by Sonshine’s ma 
noeuvres that as late as April they 
were shunting hockey’s Stanley Cup 
play offs out of favored positions in 
their columns to make way for his 
latest announcements. Sonshine’s ac 
tivities got Toronto football reporters 
quarreling, often bitterly, among then 
selves and with him over news releases 
and precipitated a series of broken con 
fidences which Sonshine claimed were 
responsible for a lawsuit filed in April 
by the Detroit Lions. His operations 
brought the threat from ‘Timothy 
Mara, owner of the New York Giants 
that “‘we’ll run those Canadians out of 
business.”’ 

Sonshine has stirred up criticism on 
three main counts 

First of all, he casually announced 
to the newspapers one afternoon last 
December that none of the thirteer 
Americans who'd played for the Argo 
nauts in 1954 would be hired in 1955 
[t was the first the affected players had 
heard of it, and the announcement 
brought censure from press and publi 
on the grounds of heartlessness and 
callousness, and a lack of sportsman 
ship and diplomacy It also brought 
the charge from Montreal’s Leo Dan 
durand that “‘all the publicity Canada 
has received through National Broad 
casting Company televising of our 
games, and the goodwill and impres 
sions of integrity we have created ove 


the years, have been demolished in one 
fell swoop.”” Dandurand said he be 
lieved the action would cost the Big 
Four league future television contracts 
a matter of a quarter of a million dollars 
in 1954 when NBC earried Big Four 
rames on hundreds of U. S. TV sta 
tions Actually, NBC was already 
angling to carry U.S. college games in 
1955, but as late as last May Big Fou 
teams were still negotiating with other 
{ S. networks to televise Canadian 
games this fall 

The second point that made Son 
shine’s critics boil over was that while 
shopping for new material in the U.S 
he negotiated with players already 
signed to 1954 contracts by teams in the 
National Football League, a sixteen 
team powerhouse stretching from New 
York to Los Angeles. All such con 
tracts contain a clause giving the NFL 
team an option on the player’s services 
for the following season. Contracts in 
the Big Four and in the Western Con 
ference contain a similar option clause 
which each league scrupulously respects 
within its own boundaries. But Son 
shine and several other Canadian foot 
ball executives feel this clause is not 
legal—or at least they appear to feel it 
is not legal outside their own leagues 
It has been tested in the courts three 
times over the past five years when 
Canadian teams have hired players who 
were under option to NFL teams. In 
each case the court ruled that the 
And si 


so-called raiding between leagues has 


option clause was not binding 
continued. To stop the practice which 
has constantly threatened a_ costly 
player war, several Canadian teams 
sent representatives to Bert Bell, con 
missioner of the NFL, in an effort to 
work out a lasting peace between the 
two countries, and just such rapport 
seemed in the making when Sonshine 
skimmed across the border and came 
back loaded. That’s when NFL owners 
defiance and_ they were 
Canadians who 


screamed 
quickly joined by 
wanted peace and saw Sonshine as a 
warmonger 

The third rallying point for the we 
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hate-Sonshine forces was the fact that 
Sonshine paid salaries ranging from 
ten thousand to seventeen thousand 
five hundred dollars a year when he 
landed the NFL stars he wanted. Such 
prices were deemed too rich for the 
budgets of Ottawa and Hamilton, both 
of whom claimed to have lost money in 
their 1954 operations To up salaries 
is suicidal,”” said Jake Gaudaur o 
Hamilton. ‘Yet if we don’t keep pace 
on the field our fans will desert us and 
I do not hesitate to 
Sonshine has 


that'll be suicidal 
condemn everything 
done 

Through all this storm of criticisn 
Sonshine has been backed by the un 
loyalty of the Argonaut 
in general and of the tall 


wavering 
executive 
vigorous club president with brush-cut 
grey hair, Bill Ross, in particular It 
was Ross who brought Sonshine out of 
the stands and gave reality to every 
fan’s dream The story traces back 
to a warm late afternoon last August 
when the air at Toronto’s Varsity 
Stadium was heavy with humidity and 
derision from the stands [he Argo 
nauts, once proud and powerful, had 
finished last in the Big Four in 1953 
ind now they were being made to look 
imateurish by the Edmonton Eskimos 
in a preseason exhibition game _ to 


launch the °54 season 


Sonshine Joins the Team 

hree days later in Winnipeg, where 
the Argonauts had gone for inothe) 
preseason exhibition three sombre 
Argo executives fretted in a suite in the 
Royal Alexandra Hotel \ meeting 
had been called by Ross. On hand were 
club executives Ted Punchard and Jos 
Wright and a swarthy, jowly, heavy-set 
friend of long standing named Harry 
Sonshine, whose personal wealth per 
mitted him to accompany the Argo 
nauts on most of their trips 

‘“‘We can’t take much more of this,”’ 
“We can’t have our own 
We're off 


forty thousand dollars in season-ticket 


Ross began 


fans down on us like this 


sales and we won no friends against 
Edmonton He turned to Sonshine 
‘You got any notions, Harry 

‘I’m sick te Z£ 
kicked around,’’ said Sonshine bluntly 
‘The trouble, I’m 


death of seeing us get 


convinced, is ou! 
material—the imports just don’t meas 
ure up. Would you fellows, for exampl 
trade our Americans for Montreal's? 
The three of them reluctantly agreed 
that they’d not hesitate to make the 
swap 
“Well 
late. If Frank agrees, I'll try to help.”’ 
Coach Frank Clair was consulted and 


said Sonshine it’s not too 


he agreed to assign Sonshine the task of 
finding new players 

“We'll spend a hundred thousand 
Ross told Son 
shine. “I’ve had enough of this kik King 


dollars if we have to 


1round.,’ 
Sonshine quickly lined up _ four 
Frank Clair was reluctant to 
accept them. Sonshine sent up Frank 
Polsfoot, an end formerly with the 
Washington Redskins. But after three 
days of workouts Polsfoot had not been 
looked at by Clair When Sonshine 
asked why, Clair replied that it would 
take six weeks for a player to learn the 


players 


Argo system and he was too busy 
getting the team ready for the Big Four 
opener to spend time on newcomers 
Polsfoot left in disgust, joined the 
Chicago Cardinals and scored twe 
touchdowns a week later in his first 
game 

“It didn’t take him six weeks to learn 
Cardinal! plays,’’ Sonshine says sharply 

In Rochester, where the Philadelphia 
playing an_ exhibition 
game, Sonshine lined up Ken Snyder 


Eagles were 


an all-league tackle. ‘“‘He met me in 


front of the hotel, his bags packed and 
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read 
late: 
qua 


told 


coat 





ready to leave with me,”’ Sonshine re- 
lates He told me Adrian Burk, the 
yuarterback, and John Palmer, a 
tackle, would like to go to Canada too 
nd asked if he could bring them I 
told him we’d have to consult our 
oach 7 

Again according to Sonshine, Clair 
was reluctant to take new mateial. It 
vould take the players six weeks to 
learn the system, he told Sonshine 

‘We could have had Burk for twelve 
thousand dollars,’’ Sonshine says. ‘“T’o 
lay, after the great year he had last 
season with the Eagles, he’d be at least 

enty thousand 

At this point, Sonshine says, he with 


lrew from the whole thing ‘It was 
yvious to me,’ he declares that 
‘rank was really not interested in 


tting new players 

But almost from the start of the Big 
Four season things went badly for the 
Argonauts Clair and his assistant 
oach, Chuck Klein, began arguing 
ypenly in front of the Argonaut bench 


luring games. Clair went to Sonshinse 
nd told him of reports he d heard that 
Klein was after his job ‘he reports 
vere common gossip among Toront« 


»otball reporters 
He felt Klein was undermining | 

nd asked for advice Sonshine says 
| told him to send Klein to the press 
DOx aS a spotter, so that they wouldn’t 
be arguing on the field. Because of this 
trouble | got back nto the Argo 
picture he executive appointed me 
team director, and I took off on scouting 

ps.’ 

Club president Bill Ross says the 
xecutive dispat hed Sonshine with full 
ithority because as a life member of 
the Argonaut Rowing club which owns 
the football team, “‘he had always beer 
1round us and we knew him as a very 
shrewd judge of people, honest, and a 
successful businessman 

Unpaid by the Argonauts (he still is 
ind spending close to fifteen thousand 
dollars of his own money, Sonshine 
went to the United States every week 
end to scout players in the NFL. By 
the end of the Big Four season last 
November he had a hatful of names and 
notions and took them to the Argo 
executive 
We greed that because of crowd 

reaction either Clair or Nobby Wir 
kowski, our quarterback, had to go 
ne rec alls ' The fans had given then a 
ough time but it was my feeling that 
Clair was a good coach who had been 
saddled with too much work We 
igreed to offer him the same salary for 
1955 as he’d got in °54, but with re 
luced authority As team director | 
was to handle negotiations with the 
players and Frank’s job was to coach 
the material I provided him with If 
1 players were no good it was my 


responsibility not his One other 
stipulation was that Wirkowski was 
not to be retained as quarterback; it 
was nothing personal, we were simply 
convinced that our fans were down on 
him.”’ 

Clair ic¢ ord ng to Sonshine agreed 
to these terms. The following Sunday 


is they scouted i game in Chicago 


Clair spoke glowingly of Wirkowski ir 
comparing him to the quarterbacks on 
the field. The next week, in Detroit 
the same thing happe ned 


“Look, Frank,” Sonshine recalls 
saying to the coach W irkowski s 
out Our fans figure he’s colorless and 


they’re down on him. There’s no point 
in us arguing about him he real 
point is that you agreed to come along 
on the basis that Wirkowski wouldn 
be back F 

Sonshine called a meeting betweer 
Clair and Ross and himself at six 
o'clock on a Monday night in Clair 
office in Toronto’s Varsity Stadiu: 
I'd heard Frank had been publicly 
criticizing our attitude on Wirkowsk 
ind I wanted to set the thing straight 
| phoned him Sunday to remind him of 
the meeting. On Monday night Bill Ross 
ind I waited until 7.30 at the stadiun 
ind he didn’t show up. I phoned hin 
ind he said the meeting must have 
slipped his mind 

Thus, when they did meet, Sonshin 
was disturbed, and this was the bach 
drop to his startling announcement that 
none of the 1954 imports would be 
retained You’ve criticized us pub 
licly and I won’t go along with that 
he says he told Clair ‘You're our 
coach if you want the job, but you've 
got to adhere to club policy We can’t 
irgue about Wirkowski all season 
You’ve agreed he’s to go but you ap 
parently don’t want to comply with the 
contract 

4 clause was inserted to the effect 
that Clair could be released on one 
week’s notice 

‘We had to find out if Frank in 
tended to go ilong with our idea to get 
new players, or if he even wanted 
sign his contract,’’ says Sonshine 
“There could be no repetition of the 
Wirkowski business, or of the players 
I’d tried to get him in September 


4 Curious Coincidence 


On December 11, Sonshine leaped 
overnight into prominence under head 
lines that shouted of the _ thirteen 
firings Sonshine did not name the 
replacements but he declared that he’d 
signed Or gave my bond”’ to seven 
NFL players. Two weeks later the Big 
Four showed what it thought of fans 
who step out of the stands and go 
shopping The delegates agreed at the 
league’s annual meeting in Montreal 
that no player currently under contract 
or option to an NFL club would be 
eligible ‘to play in the Big Four in 1955 
Ostensibly, this move was to restore 
peace with the NFL but by a curious 
coincidence no team except the Argos 
had signed an NFL player currently 
under NFL option, and all teams except 
the Argos had signed them at one time 
or another over the previous five years 

Sut Sonshine and the Argonauts 
stood firm, declaring that they were 
bound to pay their seven players and 
were determined to retain them even if 
t meant playing a whole season of 


exhibition games The Big Four, which 
then would have been reduced to a sort 
of Medium Three, modified its decision 
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Caught with her top down 


always rains when you get your car washed 
sedan. Consider the sad state of this modern 
, Rex Woods 


at the psychological moment on a down 
town Toronto street one morning last spring. 


that after five sunny days it 
thankful for your stodgy old 


sports convertible whom artist 


from his dry streetcar) spotted 
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No matter how trying 
the day or the discussion, 
there's something about a 
House of Lords cigar that makes 
things go easier and better. 
They're fine cigars... 
mellow, fragrant and 


always ‘just right’. 
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DID You EVER CATCH A DRAGON-FLY 2 


Probably you haven't for the Look at this example—If you are a 
“darning needle” is among the most young man 30 years of age 

alert insects known. Its large eyes ae —_ e : 
enable it to see in almost all direc- enter Nate Prnhoct +. 4 
tions and it is prepared to move at $5 1 ; 7 


once in any way to avoid capture 

You haven't the dragonfly's natural 
advantage but you need not be f a ated divid 
caught unprepared .. . because of a retur T pre 
new concept in life insurance— 


Crown Life’s Special Premium nA J 
Endowment. " é 
This new plan gives your family f $ 


protection if they need it 
Find out how you car 


OR gives you all your money back at 
S.P.E. Write to-day. 


65, if they don’t. 
PLUS a profit on your investment. 


| To: CROWN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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and declared that each team could 
keep four NFL players Sonshine 
offered three of the players he’d either 
signed or to whom he had given “‘my 
bond”’ to any of the other Big Four 
teams that wanted them 3ut before 
these negotiations were consummated 
the three players decided to stay with 
their NFL teams. ‘And all of them 
got raises,’ says Sonshine 

The four players he retained are 
quarterback Tom Dublinski of the 
Detroit Lions, whom Sonshine signed 
for seventeen thousand five hundred 
dollars for one year; Gil Mains, a tackle 
from the Lions who got an eleven-thou 
sand-dollar contract; and two linemen 
from the Giants, Bill Albright and Bill 
Shipp, who got a reported ten thousand 
dollars each All were highly recon 
mended by other players in Sonshine’s 
dinner conversations in NFL cities 
The quarterback 
Dublinski is six-feet-two and weighs 


ind all came big. 


two hundred and five pounds, replacing 
five - foot - eight, one - hundred - and 

eighty-pound Wirkowski. Shipp, one 
of the linemen, is six-feet-six and weighs 
two eighty-five. All were signed to no 
cut contracts, which means that the 
Argonauts are committed to pay them 
whether they are retained by the club 
or not, an extremely rare kind of 
contract in footbal! where competi 


tion for jobs is keen and only the 


players who ‘“‘make the team” after a 
long fall-training period still have jobs 

For his personally selected coach 
Sonshine igain turned to the New 
York Giants. ‘‘Everywhere I'd gone to 
talk to football players I'd heard Bill 
Swiacki’s name mentioned. He was the 
fellow who mapped the Giant »ffense 
last year, and it was one of the most 
diversified in the NFL.”’ 
landed the thirty-two-year-old Swiacki 


Sonshine 


for a basic fourteen thousand dollars 
plus a bonus of one thousand dollars if 
the Argos win the Big Four champion 
ship, and another thousand if they win 
the Grey Cup. Then he added two 
assistants to the coaching staff for a 
reported eleven thousand each. These 
Martin, a tackle last year 
with the Lions, and Bill Earley, an 


were Jin 


issistant to head coach Terry Brennan 
it Notre Dame University last year 
[he game has become so complica 
ted,’’ says Sonshine in explaining an 
outlay of about thirty-five thousand 
coaching staff, “‘that one 
man simply can’t handle all the details 
One of the main jobs of all these men 
will be to develop Canadian players 


dollars for 


At this writing, court cases are pend 
ing involving two of the players 
Dublinski and Mains The Detroit 
Lions have asked for an injunction to 
restrain them from playing with the 
Argonauts and have slapped a fifty 
thousand-dollar breach of contract suit 
on each man. Sonshine has announced 
that the Argos will carry the financial 
responsibility for both Sonshine is 
riding out this judicial tempest with the 





dogged persistence and unwavering 
confidence that marked his attitude 
Whether he is 
seated with friends talking football in 
his luxurious five room apartment in 


under earlier assaults 


the northern reaches of Toronto. or at 
the wheel of one of his two Cadillac 
He is a big 


unhurried man of six feet and two 


sedans, he remains calm 


hundred and sixty pounds, with thin 
ning black curly hair, dark eyes and an 
olive co1 iplexion He doesn’t smoke 
drinks if he thinks of it although it’s 
unimportant to him and, aside fron 
weekly poker sessions with a few old 
friends, has few interests other than 
business and football He lives quietly 
with his second wife, the former Ailene 
Craig, of New Westminster, whom he 
married in 1946, and his two sons 
David who is fifteen and Reg, ten 
by a first marriage that ended in 
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divorce. Sonshine turned forty-one last 
April 28 

He was born and brought up in 
Toronto in well-to-do surroundings 
the second oldest of five children. His 
father was Ben Sonshine, a manu- 
facturer of interior fixture fittings 
Harry was a tall thin one-hundred-and 
forty-pounder when he played flying 
wing for Queen’s University from which 
he graduated as a bachelor of commerce 
in 1937. That fall he joined the Argo 
nauts but a broken jaw kept him out of 
the Grey Cup final against the Win 
nipeg Blue Bombers. In December the 
Bombers were training at Ann Arbor 
Mich. Sonshine secretly scouted them 
He wore a University of Michigan 
freshman’s tam on his head and struck 
up a conversation with Fritz Hanson 
renowned Winnipeg halfback fron 
North Dakota 

‘“‘Hey, this game’s not so different 
from our game, is it?’ he remarked to 
Hanson 

“Fundamentally the same game 
said Hanson 

Where’s _ the 
Sonshine 

‘Well, I'll tell you 


and he went into a detailed discussior 


difference asked 


replied Hanson 


of Bomber plans and plays, whicl 
Sonshine duly relayed to Argo coach 
Lew Hayman To Hanson’s utte 
consternation, the first man he saw as 
he trotted onto the field at Varsity 
Stadium in 
Saturday was the black-jowled ‘‘fresh 


Toronto the following 
nan’ irom Michigan, sitting beside 
Hayman on the Argonaut bench Che 
Argos won that day, four to three 


‘‘Shrewd Bunch of Bandits’”’ 


Sonshine worked for a stockbroke) 
for a while, then joined his father as a 
salesman for six years. In 1943 he was 
made general superintendent of a truck 
transport company and he still regards 
his three years there as the most 
constructive of his life 

“The guys driving inter-city trucks 
in those days were the toughest 
shrewdest bunch of bandits in_ the 
world he reflects Handling them 


was a murderous job because if one of 


them figured he could beat you he’d 
steal your socks.”’ 

In 1946 he joined his friend Harry 
owned the Hart 
Equipment Corporation, which manu 


Tepperman who 


factured furniture, as sales manager 
Six months later he bought into the 
firm and today he and Tepperman aré 
equal partners 
to appear on the market Harry talked 
lepperman into risking most of their 


one hundred thousand dollars 


When plast ics began 


capital 

to purchase a plastic press to make 
table tops, the first such press in 
Canada. He worked sixteen to eighteen 
hours a day to push the table tops and 
his pretty wife Ailene remembers taking 
i book to the plant night after night 
ind reading until 2 a.m. when Harry 
would drop into the car beside her and 
immediately fall asleep 

Susiness came his way and he ex 
panded 
door manufacturing company 1 steel 


Today he owns a plywood 
tubing company, a_ steel-door and 
hardware company and, of all things, a 
bowling alley in Niagara Falls, Ont 
He estimates his business issets t 
three million dollars His wife 
generally opposed to his expansions 


“He'll ruin his health what’s the 
point?’’—actually urged him to join 
the Argonauts as unpaid team director 
last fall | thought it would be 

hobby,” she says I thought he’d 


finally do some relaxing. Little did | 
know! 

Thus, when Sonshine answers his 
critics it’s with the confidence in his 
judgment that made him successful in 
business He does not agree, for 
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last example, with the charge made by Jake How to Cook cut down on flare-ups; fish; spare ribs 1 sword —is a barbecued skewer-loa 
<a Gaudaur, president of the Hamilton - rubbed with sage and flour and swab of meat and vegetables (for exampk 
oa liger Cats, that his methods threaten Without a Stove bed with a barbecue sauce: chicken hunks of lamb, tomatoes and peppers 
His the financial structure of the Big Four CONTINUED FROM PA split and barbecued inside first, skin \ hamburger kebab is made of balls o 
inu “Our total expenses won’t be ten SF 15 side last; power-sawed cross sectior hamburget peppe tomatoes ant 
ra percent more than they were last f hard-frosen turkey. thawed in coal Rer et  aaalnee ails eicnenn dl 
ind year he claims ‘Look since we know ing « corn cobs; tomatoes I Russian word for shishkebab, is made o 
ime the calibre of our players we won’t be a three-inch steak with half an inch of burgers fancied up with chili bean rinated b cubes. Barbemush is at 
sich bringing twenty to twenty five Ameri damp coarse salt, grill over a very hot hot dogs stuffed with crushed ne ippetizer of slightly scorched cornmea 
st cans to camp to try out lo get the fire twenty minutes to a side, crack off ipple; trout wrapped in bacon; oysters nush containing chunks of pork 
idee ten we're permitted, we'll look at the charred salt, slice steak into melted broiled on their shells till the edges of Fowl. sucking 1 rolled rib. leg of 
cat twelve boys. I was reading the other butter and serve on French bread the oysters curl: and bananas barbs amb or pork barbecued on a spit that 
i day where Hamilton plans to look at Other barbecue specialties are lam} ued in their skins perated by electr otor or turned 
the ve quarterbacks It’ll cost them as chops rubbed lightly with garlic; bacon A shishkebat Turkish t for every ten minutes by ind derives 
es uch to finally select one as we're with some of the fat melted off first to roasting food over a fire on the point of special flavor by being basted in its owi 
3 iving the one we've got.”’ 
aaa As for pricing the league out of 
a xistence, another of Gaudaur’s charges, 5 
) Sonshine says the main reason the 
oh \rgonauts agreed to a split-gate this 

uson was to help the smaller cities 
nt Yttawa and Hamilton—with their fi 
= 1ances. Split-gate is a system whereby 


1 visiting team collects fifteen cents 


m the dollar for all gate receipts; the 
iller cities would therefore partic 


ite in the larger receipts in large 


entres 
m ‘No league is stronger than its 
r ikest team. So the point is, are the 
} iller cities going to come up to 
h yur level in playe1 material, or re We 

oing down to theirs? The surest way 
1s or us to have Canadian football is to 
. e our fans terrific football in a 
‘ valanced league I feel it’s the Ameri 
. i cans who made our game the national 


ittraction it is today Cherefore the 


better the Americans, the better our 
ittraction And if we get them teach 
ng Canadians is the Argos ure defi 
nitely going to do, we'll have better 

ime ind a better paying game, for ill 
the Canadian kids who want to play 
football.” 

He admits he might be partially re 
sponsible for the football war between 
he Big Four and the NFL but he 
nsists that the NFL’s price for peace is 
too high. ‘“They want everything their 
way. They treat us like poor relations 





expecting us to take their castoffs and 
unripe rookies and be grateful. If they 
want to give us an equal voice in their 
innual college draft, okay, let’s have a 
vorking agreement 

In one regard, Sonshine feels he mad 

nistake. “‘I thought the best way to 
handle the ne wspapers was to tell the 


t 





writers, off the record, exactly what 
lavers we were counting on, and every 

hing that we planned For various 
reasons some of the boys broke stories 
fore we were ready to release then 

We lost a backfield coach from Notre 
Dame we were counting on heavily 

vcause the news broke before he had 
nformed the school of his intention to 
nove He phoned me his regrets; he 
1id Notre Dame wasn’t the kind of 


school you pulled that stuff on. Luckily 


ve later were ible to nterest Bill 
Earley inother fine Notre Dame 
oact In yoINnINg us 


I don’t think the Detroit Lions 
would have sued us over Dublinski and 
Mains if we’d had both boys up here 
firmly established in jobs, before the 
Lions learned that they were signed by 
us. The Dublinski thing hit the papers 
while Tom was still at home cleaning 

»p his affairs, and that set the Lions 
loose on us 
And is he unswers the broadsides 
Sonshine goes determinedly ahead with 
his plans “We'll see he says We'll 
see this fall. The one guy in all this 


who isn’t being overlooked is the fan 


As the fan who’s running the show, he 


ought to know 4 
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AKE drippings, most of which are prevented 
tron falling by the rotary action of the 

Al / pit. Lustier forms of barbecuing take 

’ pl e in the coals, under the coals and 


n under the ground A compara 


hl 


ie WAS 








, wew 
etion Proot tively n ple recipe for cooking n the 
e! OpoO-RO-O Is is to rub a chuck roast witl 
oD odorant rd on it. pat in ll the salt it will 
I 1, let it stand for an hour, then pu 
= wt 190 Se t in the fire urn the roast only once 
? ‘ nd low twent minutes to side 
Che salt crust of oil and istard forn 
“ ( e coatin Trout can be 
ped in wet maple leave ther I 
* t id and buried in the coals 
GUARANTEED ypen-pit barbecuing, the m« 
V¢ red wit! ron od le ng ¢ nough Lo 
er a pit sixteen inches deep and 
bs } 1 filled with hot coals from another fire 
Deep-pit barbecued beef, mutton or 
enison is sewn into cheesecloth and 
‘ burlay tied with baling wire and 
‘ buried above a laver of white-hot rocks 
: fifteen hours. Tuna insides and 
~ iil—-when cooked this way for six 
‘ge hour nd then dug up, skinned and 
4 eaned (one overly enthusiastic book 
; ive the insides to any disap 
oz provir guests) is called Tuna Luau 
Ih eaten with the fingers Fact 
e Dp e is dipped by hand into a sauce of 
x rlic, tabasco, sugar, Worcestershire 
aw I istard ketchup Vinegar olive oil 
a 4 ow, 1uterne, salt and pepper. Lots of dry 
‘ 4 white wine to wash it down 
. " / ec Ihe word barbecue is probably 
e 1B ‘3 Spanish imitation of a Haitian word 
‘ wooden framework used by the 
S “Double itives of Haiti in the smoking of fis! 
nd game 
ODO RQ NQ New Craze But Old Custom 
+ ® 
Che barbecue may be new craze 
AS Canada's first deodorant i very old custom. In England 
Fi enturle igo oxen were roasted n 
pen ts to celebrate special occasions 
h CROOKED In Saint John, N.B n 1793, at the 
as : tenth anniversary of the landing of 
: TOES? the United Empire Loyalists, cattle 
“ ae vere roasted in the public square, and 
' . Sait John roasted cattle again in 1815 
> Sch rOR-FLEX tends to gradually whet! word of the Battle of Waterloo 
~ : ed Meanwhile, in Georgia, bar 
es ) becue became i feature of political 
nd religious gatherings, with hogs 
bein ooked on spits in king sized pits 


ernor, congressman and 


a, ‘ Many a go 


fi senator of Georgia was elected to the 
of barbecued hog meat, and the 
Pass barbecue moved north in the 
dent campaign of 1876 when 
! Republican Party paraded two 
xen through New York and Brooklyn 
he barbecued them over a coke fire 
lhe first ox weighed nine hundred and 
el} three pounds and was eaten 
with eight hundred loaves of bread. in 
twent minutes 
5 The domestic barbecue was brought 
t bloom in California, where the 
! vinters, love of fads and fan 
; ind a peculiar propensity 
x robably traceable to homesick no 
herners for building fires has re 
m a the building ot barbecue 
on so elaborate that they 
time o1 inother wing of the 
‘ S e Californians start with a 
i rhe le na patio then add i fire 
ict nk bal ice-cu be maker oven 
gerator, cabinets, record plaver 
lored light rustic furnitur orn 
sy enta shrubbery ind sometimes 


f 


ven roo ind removable window 


practically bringing the whole deal bac} 


nd adding another 


a ndoor init : 
= x Md home that can cost in the neighborhood 
3 of five thousand dollars some homes 
e now designed with a barbecue roon 
; < the barbecue backing onto a fireplace 
ae : al which is in another roon Others h ‘ 





: ; ‘ ng room and an elaborate outdoo: 
CANADA'S FINEST barbecue separated only by i picture 

a Vv dov so that it’s hard o teli where 

: ‘ CIGARETTE ‘ cg cna ends and the shred ‘es n 


One architect designed a room with 


West V 
that the living 


yn the slopes of incouver have 


been designed so 


hrepiace opens front and bacl nto 
the house ind onto the garden \ 
barbecue built into the garden 
opening and the single chimney carries 


off smoke from both the indoor fire and 


the outdoor barbecue pit In some case 
barbecue 


to cook 


ither 


1 roof is built out over the 


irea, MaKIng¢g it possible ind eat 
outdoors whatever the we 

Desmond Muirhead & 
landscane who lay 
dens for B. ¢ fan 
alled in to many 
of then 
hundred dollars 


Associates 
irchitects out gar 
s wealthy ilies, have 


been < design large 


barbecues in recent years, some 


costing as much as five 
They built one of thei 
iobs for M. J. Foley 


Powell River 


large home sits in 


most elaborate 


vice-president of 
Limited 
the heart 
of Vancouver’s posh Shaughnessy dis 
Chis 
irt of the 


heated swimming pool 


the Company 


whose 
was made an 


trict barbecue 


integral p Cabana—an out 
building by the 
dressing showers 


\ brick cooking pit 
stands on a paved patio open on three 


ind housing rooms 


and linen closets 
sides but protec ted overhead by a roof 
cooked at 
ibove the charcoal fire or 
it the front 
that will 
been 


len steaks can be one time 
on a flat grid 
on turning spits 

\ barbecue 
hundred 
corporation 


West \V 


equipped with 


serve one 
built for 
Crowe, of 


guests has 
executive S. J 
incouver Its chimney 
i warming oven and its 
spit is electrically operated. But one of 
the biggest barbecues on the west co: st 
is owned by B. C.’s Lieutenant Gover 
or Clarence Wallace Built of colorf 
Arizona sandstone, it stands over eight 
feet high 
But if 


such big-budget affairs as these 


you haven’t the money for 


there’s 
no reason you should go _ without 
Throughout Canada building barbecues 
is rapidly becoming a giant do 
yourself fad A € 


published pl: 


inadian magazine 
that 


hundred and 


ns for a barbecue 


can be made ron one 


sixty bricks that can be stacked up ir 
half 
iffair 


bricks 


in hour 
that can be 


and the 


ind a design for a quicki¢ 
two dozen 
One 


loronto salesman designed 


made of 
rack from an oven 
ingenious 


table-high barbecue out of ninety-twe 
bricks i screen ind 


grid Whenever he moves 


piece of sand 
p and 
he’s had to move five times in twe 
takes it 


years——he ipart and moves |} 


bricks along with hin 

Handyman magazines show how t 
make port ible barbecues out of 
drums, barrels, wash tubs and whee 
barrows One has demonstrated how 
to mak portable brazier out | 


circular blade from a 


disk plow for 
fifteen dollars; another out of the end of 
1 hot-water boiler, for seventeen dol 
lars: and another out of in old metal car 


wheel set on eight bricks, for nothing 


More permanent ind decorative 


barbecues can be built by the average 


handyman fieldstone, flagstone 


cement block or brick But the Can 
dian builds nust remember to go 
down fou nd-a-half feet for a footing 
below frost level ind to avoid the 
teur iSOT nost common failing 
endin uy with leaning corners 

I} barbecue should be built iway 
from frees and facing into the wind, and 
the chimney should have a baffle to 
keep the air from blowing down. Most 
portant the barbecue should he 
built to fit the iron grill and firebox 
Building the barbecue first, then look 
ng in vain for ironware to fit it, has 
MA EA 





i 
wall that opens up permitting the host 
to stand inside and barbecue his dinner 
outside 

This trend toward making the 
barbecue a part of the home is begin 
ning to take hold in British Columbia 
California-style bungalows being built 
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‘ 
ised ore grief than building boats woods Pine for instance gives the food 
basements A basic permanent i fine taste of turpentine 

yunter-height brick barbecue three 4 particularly gruesome type of 

nd-a-half feet wide, two-and-a-half barbecue host is the one who figures 


et high to the « ooking top, five and-a 
uf feet high to the chimney top, using 


e hundred bricks, can be built in 
ree or four days for about thirty 
llars. An adjustable grill costs about 
venty-five dollars with in electri 
t it runs to about sixty dollars 
Oddly, barbecue cooking has been 
iken over largely by the men, even 
thin the family 4 man who ter 
years ago did nothing about supper but 
sniff under saucepan lids and who 
wouldn’t dream of setting a_ table 
day doesn’t mind building a fire and 
utting some meat on it One theory 


the increasing number of male 


oks is simply that barbecuing is done 
which is man’s natural do 


utdoors 


n. It’s the same inherited impulse 


at makes him take 


ist or Wiener roast 


over! if orn 


‘‘l Cooked Supper Tonight” 


Hans Fread says that it’s natural for 
man to be a much better cook than 
his wife. ‘‘A woman cooks according to 
the book,”’ he “She 
A man is more imaginative. He 


He’ll try 


says never de 
viates 
tries things a new oil, a new 


He’s interested. A lot of women 


sauce 
have become so eman ipated that 
they’ve forgotten how to cook Man 
has jumped into the breach.’ 

Women are apt to take a mor 


ynical point of view about man’s new 
party ict \ loronto 
d, wryly, ““My 
ill our barbecue meals He 
‘Get me the 


stenographer 
husband takes care 


comes 


ome and starts right in 


rlic salt Hand me the tongs. Get 
e the fork Hand me a bay leaf Put 
ome more charcoal on the fire Bring 


he plates over here.’ Then he tells our 
ends I cooked supper tonight 
Holy cow! There’s more to cooking 
ipper than holding couple ot pork 
hops over the fire.”’ 
Barbecue entertaining has already 


reated a new set of rules and stand 


rds One of the commonest faults of 
osts is to delay making the fire, then 
uddenly remember it and either make 
ill the guests wait until they are nearly 


wooning with hunger waiting for the 


re to burn down to coals, or start to 
ook on the flames. which makes the 
eat taste like something salvaged. A 


ot of cooks keep poking impatiently at 


the fire This won’t permit it to forn 


proper coals and sprays the roast with 


oking partie les that taint the meat 
A disastrous mistake is to start the 
ilcohol 


diesel] oil or lighter 
fire to the 


inti-freeze kerosene 
fluid 


barbecue, but the 


fre with 
Chis can not 
only set 


uests and the house as well It will 
| flavor of having 


SO LIVE the steak the 


heen broiled in a grease pit Some 
ets to 
that 


but care 


barbecues h ive pas 
In the 
kindling 


e! inent 
tart the fire absence of 
he best 
hould be 


1 danger in flavoring the fire with some 


Starter 18 


taken in selecting it——there’s 
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that because it’s outdoors anything 
goes in the way of rough-and-ready 
handling of food Many people have 
sat watching with pale faces a host 
making the fire and doing irious 


chores around the fire and away fro1 


ind then, without washing his 


hands, begin lovingly to flatten down 
the meat with his fingers 


Another 
and trash in 


mistake is to burn garbage 
Bricks have 
way of storing bad smells and rele 


i barbecue 
ising 
them again when they warm up. The 


only way they can be cleaned again is 


by sandblasting 
Barbecues have brought in their own 
One ind the 


brand of pest of the worst 


most common is the guest who can 
ilways cook better than the host 

There’s always some guy,”’ one man 
told me, ‘‘who says, ‘I was at a barbe 
cue supper the other night and they 
served the most terrific sauce I’ve ever 
tasted Here, I'll show you how to 
make it 7 

Cooking outdoors has other minor 


hazards Neighborhood dogs are 
from blocks around 
the smell of 


Barbecue fans frequently 


inclined to gathe1 
cross-eyed with desire at 
food have 


neighbors who can’t resist leaning on 
the fence and giv ing a few instructions 
Complete fiascoes also happen One 
bachelor 
still tells 


when he 


baggy-eyed young Toronto 
butch 


evening 


lawyer with a haircut 


of i 


wide-open 
a fire-pit flare-up and 


Martini. He 


1 burn that he ended up 


pank ked during 
doused the 
suffered such 


flames with a 


in a doctor's office 

As in all fads, the initial enthusiasm 
sometimes dies fast The barbecues of 
many families remain a monument to a 
fashion in living, a catchall for leaves 
papers and a 


imily slips back into cook- 


and 


while the f 


perch for pigeons 


ing indoors on electric ranges, frying 
pans, electric kettles and pop-up 
toasters But for every one of these 


there’s an increasing number of families 
who are using they barbec ues from the 


time of the appearance of the first robins 


until partridge season Che barbecue 
added its 


general breakdown of 


ritual has weight to the 


formality in the 


home, which is daily becoming more 


functional and less formal. The dining 


room has already nearly 


disappe aired 
shows indi 


ind the 


ations oft 


kitchen 


barbecue 


dinette 


ind the 
finishing off the 
table 


People who a generation ago wouldn't 


have eaten in thelr shirt sleeves are now 
sitting around barbecues in_ shorts 
bathing suits, pedal pushers and blue 
eans, and generally dining as casually 
is if they were at a corn roast 

Good or bad from the point of lew 
of manners, it has brought with it a lot 


of tasty dishes, it has cut down on the 
consumption of thickened gravy, and 
“When you’re 
eating outdoors around a barbecue 


can’t watch TV—yet.”.  * 


is one man pointed out 


you 
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a holiday, too! 


ARBER’S SHAVE. 


PHILISHAVE eaves skin 


the labyrinth of the Mackenzie delt 
Here was Archdeacon Robert Me 
Donald, a gaunt leathery n 
with a flowing 


issionary 


white beard who might 





have been Methuselah himself, and his 
doll-like Indian wife " Ihe had 
existed for forty vears at this outps 


formed tl 


nd during this time had per 


prodigious feat of trar slating the ent 
Bible prayer book and three hunare | 
hymns into one Eskimo and two Indian 
1 They were leaving for En 

d to see their translations throug! 
t we decided, therefore th 


yur first trip to Herschel would be 
nar partly because tne M« 


Donalds needed a replacemen partly 


( e | was goin o become yther 

Late n July iccol panied DY 

yung sionaryv. Charles Whittaker 
we set off in whaleboat ianned by 


three Indians on the rculteus four 


I lred-1 ‘ journey through the 

bleak maze of the delta and around the 

yastline to the little island As we 
erged finally into the Arctic I re 

d the vords of an earlier bishop 


12-whirlwind rotary 


tt —cléar cool. close 


pecial skin smoothing rim is designed to guide 
he iS Over facial contours for shin-li 
SELF-SHARPENING o « BEVEL needs oiling No 


fary action PHILISHAVE 1s Canada’s 


electric shaver. 


ind comfortable 


smootn be¢ 1us¢ 


who wrote that coming 


first time 


W. C. Bompas 
upon the ocean for the was 


ither like the feeling of having caught 


I 

lion asleep The atmosphere was 
certainly weird and forbidding The 

eel-grey horizon rose above the black 
sea, shot through here and there by 
lurid streaks of « ylor as the suns rays 
glanced off rocks and ice he shore 


were entangled by gnarled thickets of 


driftwood which had been washed down 

Stirred chill erratic 
ced | ke dancing V 
We stopped off bri fly at 


I ate 


there occ 


the yreat rivel 
blasts, the 1OOK 
in Esk 
first raw whale 
urred a dramat 
first of many I 
Arcti 
| ‘ 


ship had sent a bottle o 


llage, where 
meat Here 
ncident, the was to 
experience in the The captain 
of a whaling 


whisky to the Eskimo leader Ihe 


native drank most of it but offered the 
remainder to our Mr. Whittaker, who 
poured it out onto the earth lhe 
Esk mo it once seized the empty 
bottle smashed it against 1 pol 
grabbed our friend and challenged hin 


th knives or guns A brief 


to a duel 
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was fortunately 


which 


scuffle ensued 
broken up by Isaac 
scene My 
tall and : 
handsome He 


husband was a full six feet 


is broad-shouldered as he was 


was no tea-drinkin; 
man, as he was t 
times in the north He 

duel, but that night | 
slept with two knives and an axe 


parson, but all he 
prove many 

broke up the 
under 
ind prayed the 


my pillow chief would 


inimosity Che following 
chief, still drunk, ter 
rified me by popping head into the 
tent He told me he did not wish to 
kill me-—-only Mr. Whittaker For 


tunately he sobered up ev 


get over his 
morning the 


entually and 
relented completely He and Mr: 
Whittaker became fast 
ilways exchanging gifts 
both 
ind intended them to be lifelong 


friends and 
were Che chief 


said God had spared their lives 
which they became 


We set out 


ind as we neared our 


partners, 
igain for Herschel Island 
destination the 
grey mournful sea became studded with 
floating ice On the horizon lay the 
naked of trees and 
rocky of surface, its grey beach broke 
buildings that 
wh iling con 


hump of the island 


only by 1 few rough 
belonged to an American 
had been 
1890 for this 


pany. The whalers iunchorins 
was the era of 


Arctic 


ials whose 


here since 


the whalebone corset and the 
was alive with these mamn 


vielded 


dollars a pou nd 


mouths each ibout a ton of 


bone worth five 
Imprisoned by Ice 
We threaded our way 


through the 


floating ice icross the black waters 

the late evening sun glinted on the 
peaks of the mountains on the main 
land to the south. Soon we had re iched 
the land—rolling uninviting hills clothed 


mn coarse grasses nosses and lichens 


with the occasional bright tangle of 
poppies, forget-me-nots monkshood 
ind high-bush cranberry We moved 
ilmost immediately into the sod hut 


that my husband had built on a pre 


vious visit It was primitive enough 


with wild from the 


grasses 


ffered 


sprouting 
roof, but it « us protection against 
that 


months of sun 


the gales and sudden blizzards 


ven in the bnef two 


ner, spring up without warning in thi 


forlorn land. Early in September we 
tarted to return to Fort M«< Phe rsor 
but winter found us before the journe 
was complete By the time we reache 


the delta | 


ing away with 


was taking my turn crach 


in oar at the skin of ice 
Finally we wet 
risoned. We cached the 
on the 
plainly 
rest of the 


forming on the water 
completely imp 
boat 


ind camped out uninviting 


shore It was now 


mpossible 
ror me to way, for | 
child and a dog tea 
dispatched from the Fort t 
December I va 
1 daughter M 
had 


attendant. I wa 


walk the 
was heavy with 
had to be 
carry me there In 
birth to our first child 
had 


was my only 


husband, who some medi 


training, 
healthy and 


tough and didn’t worr 
ind the little girl’s birth seemed 

happy omen We christened he 
Rowena Victoria and I have always 


thought it 
midwinter 


that, born in the 
wastes, she 
adult life 


where het 


curious 
Arctic 


spent most of her 


should 
in the 


hus 


have 
tropical heat of India 
band, too, is a bishop on a frontier of 
different kind 

Che following spring we settled dowr 
on Herschel Island for 
We had with us my 
Young, who had come 
When Isaac married me 
remarked to my 
was to find 
us. My uncle 
find anybody, 
self. He kept 
farm to throw in his lot with us on ar 
in the Arcti 
The lumber we 


a four-year sta\ 
William D 


north with us 


un le, 


in Ontario he 
difficult 

lay helper to accompany 
said that if he failed to 
then he would go hin 


his promise 


how 


uncle 


and sold his 


island 
had intended to use 
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Ww 
w 


who raced to the 


to bu 
priate 
the w 
rooms 
where 
were 
moda 
in thi: 
drifti 
half-« 
ot pe 
dark 
door | 
and f 
strun 
uide 
ind 
those 
were 
deter 
I 
chee! 
woul 
ent) 
kitcl 
four 


bis 





to build our home had been appro- 
priated by the whaling company during 
the winter. In return they gave us two 
rooms in the back of their warehouse 
where the whalebone and walrus tusks 
were stored. This bare cold accom- 
modation seemed strangely appropriate 
in this land of howling gales, black seas, 
drifting ice, wandering polar bears, 
half-civilized Eskimos and weird cycles 
of perpetual daylight and perpetual 
dark Just fifteen feet from our back 
door the Arctic waters lapped the rocks, 
ind from a post by the door ropes were 
strung out to the whaling ships to 
guide the crews back ashore in darkness 
ind fog Isaac said we must make 
those ropes the symbol of the link we 
were to provide with God and thus we 
determined to make the best of it 

I set about making the rooms as 
cheerful as possible. The bigger one 
would be church, school and first-aid 
centre The smaller would serve as 
kitchen, parlor and bedroom for the 
four of us. Here I laid out a rag carpet, 
i big writing desk, an eight-day clock 
i sewing machine and a dear little 
all brought two thou 
sand miles north from the end of steel 


portable organ 


by rowboat, steamer and oxcart We 
slept in bunks covered with deerskin; 
we dressed in clothes made of caribou 
hide and trimmed with wolverine fur 
we lived on caribou, moose, mountain 
sheep, seal, duck, LOOSE and the o« 
casional dry groceries that I bought 
once a year on a shopping trip to Fort 
McPherson 

[he nearest white settlement was 
four hundred miles travel away and the 
nearest city lay half a continent distant, 
but Herschel Island in the summer was 
by no means empty of human life. The 
great whaling ships, each manned by a 
crew of thirty, were continually unload 
ing walrus ivory at the warehouse 
Sometimes there were aS Many as 
sixteen in harbor Most of them 
came from San Francisco and all tried 
to flee the onset of winter, but often 
enough one or two ships would be 
caught in the ice and their crews im 
prisoned on the island for ten months 

I remember how stunned the sixty 
dd sailors were when this first hap 
pened. They sang sad songs around my 
organ (Where Is My Wandering Boy 
Tonight?) and waited wistfully for the 
spring. I soon found myself running 
1 day school for Eskimo children and a 
night school for whalers My most 
.opular subject was shorthand and four 
» good that they 


1f my pupils were s 
ventually quit whaling and obtained 
i€ rical jobs 

We seldom had much privacy in our 
home which the Eskimos now called 
the Igloopuk, or Big House Sick 
seamen and sick Eskimos slept beside 
us in new bunks constructed by my 
uncle Isaac soon found he had to save 
en’s bodies as well as their souls and 
we were only a few months on the 
sland when he found it necessary to 
chop off a sailor’s fingers to save him 
from gangrene. Isaac had other tasks 
he discovered, pressed and mounted 
sixty previously unknown flowers on 
the island and sent them to the 
Department of Agriculture in Ottawa 
He collected birds’ eggs and sent them 


to an ornithologist in Toronto He 
persuaded the Eskimos to make two 
new native costumes, one for a man and 


one for a woman, and these he pre 
sented to the Royal Ontario Museum 

But it was the superstitions of the 
natives that occupied most of his time 
Although the Eskimos used modern 
rifles and steel tools bought from the 
whalers, they lived under aboriginal 
conditions. Many of them had reached 
maturity before ever seeing a white 
man Murder was common among 
them and, to a large extent, they were 
governed by the medicine men who be- 
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Mutual Life of Canada’s great ‘60-65 Commander’ Policy offers you 


NSURANCE PROTECTION | 
PLUS RETURN OF YOUR 
PREMIUM DEPOSITS! 


Read how you can have 


low-cost family protection when you need it most 


and get back every 


Often when you need insurance most (when you're 
young, establishing yourself, raising a family, buy- 
ing a house), you feel you can afford it least. One 
answer is to buy ‘term’ insurance. But at 60 or 65 
when your protection ceases, what have you to 


show for your money? Nothing! 


Well, here’s an insurance plan that provides you 
with ample insurance — low cost insurance — and 
at the same time provides for the refund of all your 


regular premiums when you reach the maturity 


IF DEATH OCCURRED IN THE FIRST POLICY YEAR 
HIS ESTATE WOULD RECEIVE 
A. Monthly Income of $50 for 30 years 
to assured’s age 60 $18,000.00 
B. Return of One Premium $ 166.65 
TOTAL DEATH BENEFIT $18,166.65 


IF DEATH OCCURRED AT THE END OF THE 20th YEAR 
HIS ESTATE WOULD RECEIVE 


A. Monthly Income of $50 for 10 years $ 6,000.00 

B. Return of 20 Premiums $ 3,333.00 

C. Accumulated Dividends $ 1,060.20* 
TOTAL $10,393.20 

OR 

IF HE LIVES TO AGE 65 

HE WILL RECEIVE 

A. Return of 30 Premiums $ 5,000.00 


B. Plus Accumulated Dividends for 35 years 


cent you pay im 


age 


the policy. This is 


/ 


Mutual Life’s ‘60-65 


Commander’ policy 


As you 


surance protection with this policy is at its greates 


can see from the sample table below, in- 


' 


when you need it most 


The ‘60-65 Commander’ is a sound beginning for 


an insurance estate. If you'd like to see what it can 


do for you in the way of protection and savings, 


your Mutual Life of Canada representative will be 


glad to give you complete information. 


Presuming that the assured purchased 5 Units at Age 30 


Here are examples of benefits that could be paid under this policy 


Annual Premium $166.65 


IF DEATH OCCURRED AT THE END OF THE 10th YEAR 


HIS ESTATE 
A. Montt 
B. Returr 
C. Accur 
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WOULD RECEIVE 


me of $50 for 20 ye $12,000.00 
Premiums $ 1,666.50 
ated Dividend $ 351.60* 
TOTAL $14,018.10 
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came openly hostile as soon as we began 
to undermine the ancient shibboleths 
yn which their power rested 

First we had to tackle the drink 
problen With some difficulty Isaac 
ot the whaler captains to sign a 


e to stop bartering whisky for 


ry Chis solved little, for an Eskimo 

I ed Avumnuk with great ingenuity 
ented a brew of h own i filthy 
ind hellish mixture fermented and 
olasses, raisins 


distilled fror flour 


t and. of all things. tobacco He 


led it Tonga nd it drove men to 

irder 

Isaac finally rid Herschel Island of 
longa by buying Avumnuk’s still 


luring one of the periodic food short 
‘ for two sacks of groceries. Twenty 


Eskimos watched the transaction won 


deringly while the two men bartered 


nd haggled Isaac piling on more tea 
ind tobacco which Avumnuk coveted 
until the still was his Then Isaac 


eized an axe and smashed the still to 
pieces \ | rip 


pled through the throng and we thought 


nurmur of disapprova 


the situation might get ugly but the 
natives soon forgot about it and that 
was the last of Tonga in our time 
Although Isaac with his medical 
knowledge, was able to save many of 
the sick from death, he was constantly 
hampered by the medicine men his 
lent struggle between Christian and 
pagan came to a climax with the case of 
Okpik, a young Eskimo who had pneu 
onia It proved to be the turning 
point of our career on the island 
It seemed certain to the medicine 
en that Okpit would dis Chey had 
tied little carved stick to his ankle 
vhich meant the wearer was doomed 


Normally Okpik would have _ been 


I 
en out ind left to freeze to death 
but his brother ple ided with Isaac for 
} 
I i knew the only chance for 
()} K Was careful nursing n our own 


rome He also knew that if Okpik died 

well he might, there was no further 
hope for a missionary on Herschel. The 
tribe observed the taboo of never enter 
ng 1 dwelling where someone had 
died; if Okpik died under our roof no 
yne would return for lessons or religious 
nstruction 

Before we made our decision about 
OKDpIK Isaac and | and Uncle William 

knelt down on the hard boards of the 
varehouse and prayed for help Chen 
ve took Okpik in. For days he hovered 
tween life and death while the med 
‘ gleefully ran around telling 
the tribe “We told you so The 
uspense was quite terrible but in the 
end we cured hu We cured him s 


well he went straight off on a mountain 





sheep hunt and from then on we began 


to gain ascendancy ver the edicine 
en 
We scored a second ctor vith the 
t nge case of a sixty-year-old Eskir 
called Toongok, an Eskimo name mean 
£ | spirit. For all of his years this 


wretched creature had been ostracized 


by his fellows simply because he had 
been born with a full set of teeth. When 
} nother clung to him, she too was 

t ff by the tribe Toongok had 
never been able to find wife and had 

ed with his mother all his lif Now 

e was eight both were eble te 

I I one would hel; ne eact 
vas slowly dyin f alnutritio 

on d | PONnNLOK { ered nt ul 
house, gaunt and emac ed, with a 
te ble story He had been forced t 
ibandon his othe die in the snows 
fort les aw ei had eaten 
their dogs and were slowl rvin 
vhen the old wor n pleaded with he 
on to leave her 

Saar lecided here \ bare 
hance the woman might be alive and 
leter ned at once to save her. When 
he reached the _ spot ndicated by 


Toongok he could see nothing but 5] 
waste of freshly fallen snow A less 
experienced man might have given up 
but Isaac at once began to prod ibout 
with sticks 

And then, from the very snows 
beneath hin there came a muffled 
voice crying Have you come back 
my son 

It was Toongok’s mother, buried in 
snow Isaac dug her up, revived he: 
with hot tea and brought her back to 
camp where we gave her food and 
clothing. When the tribe saw that we 
were not afraid of evil spirits they too 
began, timidly, to give aid As a 
result, the tough old woman lived for 
several more years 

There was also living with the tribe 
it this time 1 man called Chaomik, o1 
Che Grave because he had once 
been left to die in the snow but had 
revived in the warm sun after three 
days of exposure Poor Chaomik was 
i marked man from then on and no 
woman would marry him, but he did 


receive some satisfaction from his ex 
perience on an Easter Sunday when 
Isaac was telling the Eskimos how 
Jesus arose after the third day | 

mediately Chaomik stood up, slapped 


his chest and cried All the same m«e 
‘**‘As Wise as the Weasel’”’ 


Hardly day went by that did n 


bring with it some minor alarn One 
day a terrified Eskimo woman ran ir 

our house followed by her husband 
brandishing a knife Isaac seized the 
man took iway nis weapon nda 
bundled him out into the snow he 
Eskimo had planned to murde his 
wife simply because she had refused to 


repair a child’s shoes 

All this time Isaac was slowly nd 
laboriously learning the Esk » | 
guage until he became so proficient in 
that he wa ible to transiate the 
Lord’s Prayer, Grace Before Meat, the 


Ten Commandments, many texts 


scripture and twenty hymns into the 
native tongue 

[his was no easy feat, for the Esk 
had no written language Isaac wrot 
each word phonetically into the Englis! 


ilphabet and then, when he had enoug! 
down in writin began to teach the 
tribe to read he Esk mos were 
amazed and delighted when they d 

covered that eventually they could 
read words and even sentences. Before 
we left the island all the children could 
read ind a few could do simple irith r 


Of course exact translations were 
meaningless ind Isaac had to 
provise Che sixteenth verse of the 
tenth chapter of Matthew, for instance 
he changed fron Be ye therefore wise 


is serpents and harmless as dove 
to ‘““‘Be ye therefore wise as a weasel and 
harmless as a seal pup ” Before we left 
the sland we were able to beque ith the 
tribe a small library We typed and 
iphed each page ourselves and 
bound the result in oilcloth wrappers 
titched on my sewing machine 
Meanwhile | 
ibout housekeeping 


Nineties I made an oven out of old 


learned somecning 


biscuit tins I made a cookie cutter 
from a cocoa-tin lid and a rolling pin 
from a whisky bottle I made bread 


n enormous batches and froze it solid 
n the icehouse so that it was always as 
fresh as the day it was baked Our 
wate! supply came fro! ’ pool two 
niles away and we stacked it in frozen 


chunks in a special rack outside the 
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door. We bathed in a zinc tub pw 
chased from a whaler It was only big 
enough to stand up in and sponge 
oneself, so that for four years I neve1 
had a proper bath Our meat was 
stored in frozen blocks that had to be 
chopped apart with an axe, but we 
fared well on such delicacies as moos 
nose, caribou tongue and beaver tail. 
Che remoteness of our existence W 
Mail, for instance 


It came ul 


never lost on us 
irrived only twice a yea! 
from Edmonton almost two thousand 
miles by Hudson’s Bay dog sled to Fort 
McPherson From there another relay 
of Indians brought it across the frozen 
Arctic to us I will never forget the 
heartbreaking day when the winter 
mail arrived and the Indian told us his 
load was so heavy that he had had to 
cache half of it He brought those 
bundles which he thought most 
portant to my dismay they consistec 
entirely of advertising circulars. It wa 
six months before we recovered the 
person il letters we longed for so much 

By the time our third Christmas 
came around on Herschel the Eskimos 
knew enough about its spiritual signifi 
ince to celebrate it in the traditiona 

unner. So Isaae and I built a Christ 
mas tree out of a pole ind some barre! 
hoops and hung it with presents: clas} 
knives, bandanna handkerchiefs, cup 
ind saucers I played Santa Claus 
but not too convincingly for one old 
Eskimo fingered my red robe and said 
cally Santa Claus, he no come 
fal No hoarfrost on his clothes 

That spring I gave birth to my first 
son Once again, my husband was my 
only attendant We named him, ap 
propriately Herschel 

The baby came at an awkward time 
Isaac was planning a _ three-hundred 
mile trip and would have to leave before 
the ice broke. But just as he was hitch 


ing up the dogs a terrible commotion 


broke out An old Eskimo woman 
nsisted that the young native girl 
tending the new baby was cursed At 


first I put it down to jealousy but soor 


discovered how serious the old creatul 
was when she tried to hang hersel 
from a bean 

I can’t leave you with a situatior 
like this Isaac said ll give ip the 
trip *” But I knew he had promise d the 
Eskimos that he would visit then nd 
had promised the whalers that he 
would take along the mail, and I pe 
suaded him to continue In the end | 
hired both women but didn’t let eithe 
touch the baby. With the whalers now 
gone, Uncle William and I were the on 
white people left on the island 

I think back on it now, at the end of 
my life the lonely treeless isiand, the 
childlike natives and myself, the only 
white woman with two tiny children 
and a husband far away among the 
trackless snows and sometimes | 
wonder how | managed But wit! 
God’s help I did 

In the fall of 190 ifter four years on 
Herschel, we took a furlough to the 


outside world We sailed aboard 


whaler I signed on as stewardess nd 
Isaac iS ship’s docto1 It was a roug! 
tough vovage [The children were 


deathly seasick, our cabin and clothe 
were occasionally drenched by tons of 
water that poured in through the sk 

light during the storms that rake the 
Arctic coast We were aboard that 
ship for three solid months ind on 

ashore twice It was November wher 
we reached San Francisco and as I 
walked down the gangplank I could fee 
the stares of the women on the dock 
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boring clean through me. It wasa part of the backbone of the continent 

while before I divined the reason: It was late September and_ the 
id left Toronto five years before in chilling cold suddenly came down upon 
days when big sleeves and wide them, freezing the rivers and making 






















ts were in fashion Now all the canoe travel impossible. They were in 
esses were straight up and down and wild country dressed in light clothing 
oked like a quaint creature from the and with few provisions. Snow began 
which, in many ways, I suppose | to fall in a thick blanket and a wall of 
For the first time I realized how fog descended, blotting out the pass 
we had been away from civiliza through the divide that might lead 
them back to Fort McPherson and 
We did not return to the Arctic but safety They made themselves snow 
nt nstead to the Klondike shoes of willow boughs ind Strips ot 
aac was appointed Bishop of the moccasins and plunged blindly into the 
kon and we found ourselves living blizzard But Isaac knew they were 
Dawson City which, after Herschel lost 
nd, seemed a_ veritable Paris For three weeks they existed on pro 
though ours was the only log cathe- visions designed for three days’ travel 
n the world, Dawson with its SAV until all they had left was a handful of 
| life seemed anything but primi breakfast cereal. They scratched under 
If my husband had been content the fresh snow for cranberries and 
stay in the town he might easily managed to get a rabbit and a ptarmi 
e forgotten that his new diocese 88m to gnaw on. But they were both 
ered two hundred thousand square rowing weaker and thinner and each 
les and was the biggest, least settled was racked by worry about his family 
1d most northerly on earth I was expecting another baby that 
Swathed in his traveling furs he was month ‘heir horror was increased Yes! “milder than mild Silt ette Oo gentle 
listinguishable from the prospectors by the fact that after a heavy day of t does not even mart the eye 1A 1ple r 
ppers, t1 iders and police men on the mushing they would arrive back at the shamnoc +h at leave nt r hair ft fe} ‘ ! 
| Once in northern Yukon he met a spot where they started from es paper sty ei 1 : | Ther, ‘e es * 
umster traveling in the opposite Isaac now decided to heed an old ne bap . - \ #0 ma t ‘fir \ 
rection ‘How is the trail ahead? Indian tale he had heard of some star\ rf ie ty ' ‘ ‘ cy 
isked The teamster w ped his ng natives who boiled and ate beaver sir tI , a ; 4 r ‘ : / L = 
e on his sleeve and described it in a skins after scorching off the han He j Pa 4 
1m of obscenity and profanity, had no beaver skins but he did have sin, Cll Eine Sha LS 
en he asked, “‘And how is the trail some extra Eskimo boots with seal e=- SS 
traveled Isaac sighed and skin tops and whale-skin soles and he waD7y \ (® bey 
d Just the same. just the same ind his companion decided to eat then ce , i= = = 
n 1909 he had an experience that [hey tried boiling the hide for many = SS = 
de him world famous and caused hours and then toasting it piece by . ’ | f. - 
to be known until his death in piece over the coals Isaac’s diary ’ : ’ ‘on S —= 
34 as The Bishop Who Ate His entries tell, as vividly as I can, what | ee eee tog bayer - == 
ots With C k Johnson a lay happe ned next het : . a ‘ ot f ay ri E = = 
orker, he was traveling by canoe from eune- | saat: ee nly sie: —s = —= 
Fort McPherson south to Dawson Sia int dichitianiah: salt aidesammat, acai cae “e c vf = 
Vi ! Ippe 1 sd ~~ eee ai 
City i distance of some five hundred in | t Palatable. Feel enc ged | = 
niles through muskeg and bush and Oct. 18th: Traveled all day. Ate e | Ca, 3 OIL-EGG a i ba 
over the steep mountain divide that is lect a | € Kin [ t Li¢ I a 
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matter for you to send money money to a point where you can 
almost anywhere, inside or out- pick it up. Many situations and 
side Canada. needs can arise and a chartered ; 
Z 
You may want to get money toa bank nas Many ways Of taking care 
certain city as a gift on somebody's of them, including the sale of 
birthday: or to settle a business travellers cheques 
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S 
3) ) I 
} 
O I 
oO } 
Ch ‘ th n he ide 
‘hat orning tney came to 
(ne mn climbed a hill to loo} 
the terrain, the other hacked throug 
the ice to see which way the water w 
running In th way they locat 
ne sel ve L Mie Ve mn ne Pp 
nd On, le distan h he 
he barking of dogs and the velco 
sound | children’s Che 
realized hel; was neal ind both 
stood and thanked God for brin 
the! to safety Chey kept on, walt 
ery siowly I ich had lost f 


pounds. When they reached th 


their Indian f) ends failed to recog! 


| the even when Isaac called tl 
name At last one ir sked 


Y 
vith I India d Is 
tarted | kK tl lon \ d « 

|} thed ae I do ‘ I 

| slec W! I hed ( 

\ i, Me vired ic n H 
bee delayed | ce | x pec re 
Dawson by Chi i W ire ne 

n | wired bach S« b 

{) ‘ well here | r 

I \ } Dece he 9 
hirst nti tion I had sine 

mepte ¢ my husband 4 
lly e. (The New York pap 
had leed eported us both dead 
Ju , t tl ! d Le 

} I Mour d | ed nd die 

yne DY one it te I | 
| he le I 
Would He Fail Us Now 
As the yea passed 
and ore VOI ed about | 
His ipsence I mn é 
fo lon hree nti 
A suspe t His 1 
veakened | I vy blindness nd 
nea I ned | oun n journe 
I r he Ind n ides ofte1 

too h nd L de I 

to go myself on as many trips I 

sible to slow them down 
I remember the toughest of these 

the hot hu | osquito-ridder 

mer ot 9”°4 when we were bot! n 

fifties. We trudged for a hundred 1 

through the northern tip of the Roc} 

to Fort McPherson with four Indian 

One of these was an ancient nat 

named Will Blindgoos« who pleade 

to g it the last ent r he wantet 
to see his tamil nd is 0 old 
trave 1lone Isaac told hit t was 

possibl that there wasn t enoug! a 

Ir tne old days said Will 
God always provided for us or I 

tral Do you think He W ili 

now? [o a missionary tl 

unanswerable Willian could 
Off we went, Isaac dressed like 

Indian and | in Norfolk jacket ane 
yluminous tweed bloomers We |} 
re than f huncred pounds of p 
s etwer is and six Husky dog 

I g i sw Se ste} I 
( one ed und to the next 
ten slippin i ne f vihile 

nsatiable Sq es ie d 
rture wed ti days 

atiff } ind descents nd ford 
ers and ountain torrents So 

times I was so hot literally steamed 


walked ind son 


to wrap a blanket around me wher 


stopped to eat 


On the sixth day we ran out of 1 


ind potatoes nd were reduced to 


etimes so cold I had 


we 


flour 


heiller 
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We Saw 
Sunday and none of us cared to 
t it on that day. Next morning we 


a caribou but it 


raisins 


ered that feeble old William 
ivoose had left hours before us. 
his rifle. Isaac feared he would 


the trail 

distance, we saw two 
‘William got two 
Indians cried 


ten-mile trek to 


en, in’ the 
s of smoke 
yu!” one of the 
tough 
; smoke and when we reached 
te I collapsed from exhaustion 


Vas i 


1e caribou kidney nd_ steak 
the trip worth while. William’s 
n vindicated the Lord 
ovided [Three days later we 
n Fort McPherson listening Lo 
indian and Eskimo « 


id been 


hildren singing 


is the years rolled on. When we 
Arctic thirty 


natives had been 


1 first gone to the 
before the 
terate pagans. Now they were con 
ted to Christianity and nearly all 
children could read and write in 
wn languages and many n 
lish too One of the proudest days 
Isaac’s life was when he ordained 
omas Umaok in Eskimo who as 
ll boy thirty years earlier had 
ded our school on Herschel 
he Bishop’s work was never done 


He was 


hostel 


was never dull either 
stantly at work, founding 
ilfbreed children, marrying off old 


rdoughs, finding orphan babies for 


ldless women, and trekking end 
ibout the country As he grew 

I stayed as close to his side is 
ble and there were few arduous 


neys on which I did not accompany 
Many of them 


es long 


were hundreds of 


rewarding was a trip in 


| he most 


} to Cambridge Bay in the south 
east corner of Victoria Island, a thou 
sand miles east of the Mackenzie delta 
| was the first white woman to set foot 
on these barren shores. On the return 
journey we pitched our tent on an 
sland off the coast and it was here that 
we received convincing prool that all 
Arctic had not 


yur years in the been 


pent in vain 
In the small hours of the 


scrabblirig at the tent 


morning 
nere came a 
they 


moment or so later 


ps and a 
pened to reveal the face of an Eskimo 
isked him sharply what he meant by 


s invasion of privacy He replied 
nbly that he had brought his family 
ny miles to see the Bishop and to 


ir him conduct a service I nudged 
ic who looked up in astonishment to 
twenty Eskimos kneeling around 
tent door. He smiled and reached 
once for the book that he 
vays kept under his pillow 
Some of the Eskimos took out praye! 
oks in their own language and then 
ng on his side in bed nd propped up 
one elbow, my husband led them in 


pray er 


itins 
Here 
yng and fruitful life together in the 
Arctic 


perhaps, was the climax of our 


Above us arched the sombre dome of 
the Arcti 


the black waters of the 


Before us stretched 
Arctic Ocean 


In the distance one of the Eskimo dogs 


dawn 


ve throat to that melancholy howl 


that has always suggested to me the 
Arctic people’s longing for God And 
door the Eskimos 


Benedicite in the 


iround our tent 
chanted the canticle 
sure knowledge that at last He was 


near 
O ve Fros 1Co bless ve the I 
a) Tee nd Snow. bless ve he Lor 
O ve Nights , Days ess ve the 
Lor 
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Have We Gone Too 
Far With the 
Atom Tests? 
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need for powers of destruction vreate) 
than those already ds 


A ale ul ited risk 


Ve loped 


might be considered 


reasonable to atta n greater precision 
war that all cor non sense says must 

never be waged, but the present ala 

rises aS much as anything from the fact 


hat the risk we are now taking has not 


been calculated At least it has not 
been calcul ited by the powers that he 

the satisfaction of independent 
scientists (‘he authoritative Bullet 
ot Atomic scientists whicl spe 


mainly for physicists who have been 
but are no longer associated with the 


laboratories ind the 





iton bomb 

Atomik Energy Commission of the 
United States ind the la nd 
nfluential Federation of American 
scientists have both called for a ces 
sation of all further test explosions 


Danger certainly exists, but it’s hard t 


say just what is dangerous and what is 
not 

lhe fact is that as individuals we ar 
particularly vulnerable to radiation of 


ill kinds, while our reproductive cells of 
either sex are far more vulnerable since 
theu 


ntegrity or normality You may get 


so much more depends upon 
ilong perfectly well if a number of youn 
body 
radiation, but if a cell that is in large 


cells have been damaged by 


part responsible for the growth and 
whole new human 


being is injured in even the slightest 


development of a 
way the result may be anything fron 
monstrous It comes to 
this, that we of the Atomic Age are 
with a new kind of 


moronk to 


beginning to play 
fire. knowing only that the flame is hot 
ire inflan 


ind that we as material 


mable 
No Time for Secrecy 
Chis is no time for official secrecy or 
for soothing words We need « andor in 
high places with less fear that the 
Russians might learn something con 
cerning the maintenance or the destruc 
tion of human health; and if behind the 
military au- 


curtain of security the 


thorities are acting and planning with- 
out adequate knowledge or considera 
tion of biological 


should know how we 


consequences we 
stand. According 
to Dr. George LeRoy of the University 
of Chicago, who was one of the original 
members of the army medical tean 
studying the atomic-radiation effects on 
the survivors of the Hiroshima and 


Nagasaki 


new medical knowledge concerning how 


bombings, even important 


to treat nuclear-explosion survivors is 
being needlessly withheld Testifying 
before subcommittee of the | S 


declared that he 
found it difficult to understand why the 
Atomic 


posed secrecy 


senate this year he 
Energy Commission had 

ibout the effect of radia 
tion, flash burns and the fall-out. Even 
if the possibilities ire as grin is some 
liscus 


people suspect, a frank and open « 


sion of the matter is far more preferabk 
than a stultifying fear of the unknown 
Even if we put aside the thought of 
itomic war with all its terrible con 
sequences, we are still faced with an 
must be taken ser 


itomi« ige that 


ously Apart from the prospect of con 
tinuing to set off test explosions is part 


of the program of in armed peace 
there will be an increasing hazard to 
life and posterity as atom 
plants are built 


creasing numbers as the years go by 


power! 


ind operated n n 


Atomic energy will steadily take over | 


9, 1955 
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Asbestos Brake Lining! 


Records 


are caus “d 


Dont GAMBLE with worn-out or in‘erior brake lining! 
show that three out of every five fatal automobile accident 
by high speed and faulty brakes 

] 


When your brakes need relining, you can rely on the quality of 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Brake | ining for safe, dependable 


stops 


Since the earliest days of the automobile, J-M has pioneered in the 
development of highest quality brake linings. Using selected grades of 
asbestos fibre, Johns-Manville produces brake linings for every make 


of car and truck on the road. Precision made for long life, they are 


not affected by temperature change moisture 
For standard brakes conditions 
You can get J-M Brake Linings especially 


to fit your car, including the newly 


designed 






developed PB sets that are power- 
built for power brakes. For safety’s 
sake, have your brakes inspected 
When they relining, 


soon need 


ior your protection, tell your serv- 
iceman you want Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Brake 


get it ior you 


Lining. He can 


For power systems 


WY\ Johns-Manville 


THE OLDEST NAME IN BRAKE LINING 
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TRY A PILSENER 


1S DEFINITELY TO 


LABATT’S 


dea 


Safety measures at atomic power plants e tanks 


are still not guaranteed entirely foolproof 


~ = s nergy such is coal 
. t scarcer ind more 

expensive And is itomic plants 
ply, especially during the experi 

ent periods, the possibility of 
idustria accidents will be high 
Ate c accidents and irresponsible dis 
osal of atomic wastes are possibilities 
ve will have to contend with as long as 
we have itomk fuel to burn \s 


hazards they may be less immediately 


startling than explosions of fission 
fusion bombs, but in the long run they 
iter threat 

At present we are worrying 
ibout the nature and effect of test 


bomb fall-outs 


present the gre: 


most 


A hydrogen or fusion 


bomb explosion craters the earth in 
beneath it and the 
soil and subsoil are swept into the fire 


ball where the 


mediately pulverized 


partk les become coated 
As the 


dust cloud is carried downwind, high 


with radioactive fission products 
in the stratosphere the heavier ind 
particles fall to the 
nay lethally contaminate the 
ground ‘he lighter 
carried further away and may travel 


more dangerous 
earth and 
parti les ire 
before rair 


halfway round the world 


snow carries them down to eart! 
Cows Are Radioactive 
e been anal 


J ipanese scientists hav 


ing the nature of radioactive snow and 


il years as a means of 
checking on atomic explosions in North 
America radioact Ve 
clouds have been detected passing ove} 
itte r I ost o! 


rain tor sever 


ind Russia, while 


eastern Canada shortly 
the Nev 
western desert 
Foulks 


the University of British Columbia, all 


ida explosions n the south 
According to Dr. James 
professor of pharmacology at 
rid ilre idy ippear 
iffected by radioact 


hydrogen and _ fusion 


the cattle in the we 
to have 
fall-out fron 


heen 


bomb explosions He states that 
radioactive iodine has accumulated to 

significant extent in the thyroid gland 
of cattle on every continent Grazing 


inimals would naturally concentrate 
contaminating 


radio 


tends 


any such substances 


their grazing territory ind 
iodine, like 
naturally to 
gland, although in this case the effects 
ire likely to be more 
the cattle 


we do not eat ft 


ordinary iodine, 


collect in the thyroid 


disturbing t 
than to human beings since 
1e glands Yet it is 


universal character of 


evidence of the 
the fall-out 


the fall-out 


ind if the radiation level of 
from recent Nevada tests 


Columbia, Mo., turns 
out to be correct, it can be disturbingly 


reported from 


ll-outs however may originate ir 


test explosions thousands of miles 


iway is it present or they may 


] ] 
yriginate iocal 


y and on a smaller scale 


vithin population centres in the future 


Dr. George Weil, of the Atomic Eners 
Commission at Washington, recently 
gave a vivid account of the possible 
consequences of an accident ir 

itomic powel! plant speaking to the 
Atomic Industrial Forum in New York 
ne said the danger arises from the fact 
that such plants will at all times cor 


tain large quantities of radioact 

iterials ncluding radioact ve Tue 
ind fission products ind particularly 
i power plant will at times con 


peca USE 


tain much more than enough fissionable 


gh 
iterial to cause an explosion if things 
go wrong 
Fissionable materials are bound t 
accumulate during fuel consumption 
ind as power is generated ind if 


r 


inhaled or swallowed some of then 


cean be 
nental sl 


the conta 


within wil 
his dee} 
would be from three million to or | favored b 


thousand million times as toxic as the U. & 


chlorine, which until now has been the 


most deadly of the 


sion’s bio} 


common industria there are 


poisons. The greater danger howeve vhere the 


arises from the fact that under certair ithout 

circumstances enough fissionable ma east twe 
terial may accumulate to start tomic W 
runaway reaction, culminating in ar yuld =n 


escape of a radioactive cloud of dust o1 
vapor As Dr. Edward Teller, of 
H-bomb fame “There is stil 
no foolproof system that couldn’t be 
nade to work wrongly by a big 


has said 
xperts § 


enoug! ften the 


fool.”’ If such a cloud of fission products | here 1s 
drifted away from a power plant at the iid dee] 
rate of three or four miles an hour luring t 
people in its path for several miles 820, wh 


would inhale lethal quantities, and if eavy tt 
the cloud shouid touch the ground the een co 
lethal distance would extend muc! in tell 
farther, with various degrees of non hilled 
lethal or delayed injuries affecting the 
much wider area Dr. Weil reco: own th 


mended that since it is generally in 


practical for a power industry to be iry the 


I 
situated 


n remote unpopulated yns eve 
ind too expensive to build on sites ite! 
large enough to contain possibk n the 
damage, buildings must be built bot! 5 eve 
zas-tight and fission-tight, with warn e dis 
ing systems constructed to enabk i Dr. S. 1 
community to run from the path of any nivers 
fission cloud that might escape st wi 

Possibly a completely satisfactory jollars 
power-plant design will eventually be tomi 
devised, but during the long exper the f 
mental period between now and then I un 
iccidents may happen. The shutdown produc 
it Chalk River shows that they occu ind le 
n even the best-regulated atomic piles Atomik 
In this case a crack in the reactol costly 
illowed a stream of neutrons and other some V 


products to escape and contaminate the 
I ilthough no 
njured Che 


nated within twelve Wh 


r 
lant with radioactivity Will R 
one seems to have bee n 


plant was decontan 


onths and even the bulk of the radio jepenc 
Active Vater that had escaped was f the 
recovered 

We mav be lucky nd accident . 
this sort may be few and far betweer nlac 
The more mposing problen s the d hat , 
posal of atomic industrial waste, for the n 
ashes of atomic energy will be the most ' 
dangerous industrial waste ever knowr a ¢ 
to man Debris fron the weapons f of 
factories of the Atomic Energy Co le 
mission and from the atomi ibor ¥ 
tories in England has already become owe 
in expensive headache Che same wide nta: 
range of radioactive fission products ‘ 
some three hundred of then ire | 16 
duced as by products of atomic eners he 
is the y ire n bomb explosions na R 
whereas radio-iodine remains signif 1] 
intly ctive for only a matte ; 
weeks, one iriety of radio-stront re 
one of the commoner substances pro . 
duced stays effectively active for the roe 
better part of a century Some per le 
haps many, of these radioactive sub n 
stances will find diverse peacetim« - 
ises, DUT not in the quantities tr vyhict lelic 
they are and will be produced Ny] 

In spite of its value there are I 7” 
bout six pounds of radium in use 
world today Yet iccording LD " 
I P. Hatch of the Atomic Ene: Sa 
Commission's laboratory it B k ; 
n en Miss by the yeal OOO the ie 
nnual waste out} it of atomk ndust 
will be equ ilent to more than 400,000 sai 
yns of radiun We cannot use 
thar fraction of it, so what shal 
done with the rest One propos cap 
recently made in England was to bu 
the containers in deep abandoned ae 
mines in the Forest of Dear I wal 
miners in the area made such an outcry unl 
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dea was quickly forgotten, and ire quickly over If you have been red-blood anaemia appears ws the Ihe ost dang: 
e tanks were dumped in the Atlant thoroughly irradiated without being white blood cells—the defensive cells of tion in the ng ru at the oll 
cean beyond the edge of the con- visibly burned or otherwise injured the body diminish the ever present re cu I | id 
nental shelf. Supposedly by the time as was the case of people in Japan just bacteria invade the tissues and produc« to those that have ready happens 
the containers erode the radioactivity outside the blast areas of Hiroshima mass infections. It all happens more or nd on f the effect ‘ hange 
i within will have subsided. Or will it? ind Nagasaki, you go on living but you less at once a few weeks after exposurt nal oe nt , Per 
| “his deep sea method of disposal] is don’t go on re plac ng ageing cells since It is nasty. but se ire many other ways re { ‘ nee fw 
favored by Dr. Walter Claus, chief of all cells have lost their capacity to grow of dying and radiation exposure suff ells that turt , —_ 
the | S. Atomic Energy Commis ind multiply Consequently as you cient to cause this must be regarded mitten ea 7 iin fl 
sion’s biophysics branch. He thinks that hair falls out there is none to take its simply as an accident with delayed but Rut phy ne wl , 
there are many places in the ocean place; as your skin wears off there is no fatal effects. Short of a gener itiol ure x posed \ 
vhere the bottom water has remained new skin forming beneath and pin local catastrophe you are not lik« t re ofte the te ck 
thout mixing with upper levels for at point bleeding appears everywhere be so unfortunate ‘ vic e] 
east two thousand years ind that your red blood cells fade iway no Chere are more insid is effects } ‘ Rad gist ‘ work it . 
ymic wastes dumped in these chasms others arise to replenish the supply and ever that are difficult to guard agai xX ‘ e. tl } 


wuld not permeate upper levels to 


lamage marine life enter the atmos 
| here or injure peo] le it Sé 

On the other hand oceanographi 
experts state that no one knows how 
ften the ocean turns over in its bed 


There is evidence that the bulk of the 
ld deep-sea water sank to the botton 


luring the great cold period of 1810 


820, which made the surface water so 


é y that it sank Cold spells have 
een coming pel odically ind no one 
in tel when another one will send 
hilled water to the bottom, bringins 
tl toy uch of the water lread 


What ire tne ilternat es If we 
the wastes in shallow ground they 
eventually escape into the ground 

ater Chere seems to be n sate place 

the planet to put the stuff, and 


; even been suggested that we shoot 





e disagreeable nroeducts nt« space 
Dr. S. } Singer rocket expert at thi 
ersity of Maryland, reckons the 
would run to about one millior 
ollars for every hundred pounds I 
mic garbage. Perhaps some genius 

1e future will devise way of turn 

I unwanted and unkeepable fission 
products into something more useful 
ind less dangerous Otherwise the 


Atomic Age may turn out to be toc 
costly in every way to go on with. In 


ome ways it is a pity it ever started 
Will Radiation Kill You? 


What radiation does to a human 
lepends on the duration and intensity 


tine radiation ind where t iffects 


g 
J 
& 
q 
i 
3 
' 
S 


Che human animal, like othe 


ils, can live only as long as it can wn Boond under 
place ageing and dying cells with cells Canadian Government Sapper vision 
t are newborn You see this in the a y : EZ 
wa ; th MELCHERS DISTILLERIES, LIMITED 
n where new tissu¢ s continually 4EAD OFFICE ERIE 
° NADA ERTHIE E 
ing at the base and old dead tissue MONTREA GAS 


bs off the surface when you dry your 


ifter bath Red and white blood 


ls, like skin cells, are also short-lived 
i the marrow in your bones =) 
re er I inufacturing new ones it i 
ntastic te You would die of 
en i na tew weeks if the process 


ised entirely and blood cells died 


thout being repla ed 


\ ipparatus o! tne large! ind 
re effective neutrons tron aton 4 


shers and atom bombs, or the even 





V2 4 
rger emanations fron radioactive LAU, Uff x 
lements. has the general effect in the  é Pag 
ng cell of a bull in a china shop 
isnt ;, hing mu of tl R Dis 
a sf a cl ne 'stinguished differen 
lel te and carefully arranged contents 1s onl om ubtle ft 
; as onk Ere $ 
Vhat happens depends on how great j the COstliest jngy lient 
] YeCulents 
‘ disturbance } y long ; dis : and th 
I irt n ) tiller’s ski|| can m ke é 
tir evel ll disturbance for ti GRe it a lux 
c Nose UxXury 
oes on indefinitely n be dis °s€ Who appreciate the { 
- it ine 
trou Accordingly cell can suffe1 Y4rrison Club D - er things 
| t n | led ry Gin , : 
n several degrees It can be killed * GTACIOUS tribyt 
/ie 
itright It mav ge n | ng but lose {0 your Good tact 
lit t d de nd hecome twe USTe¢ 
ew born cells Or it may re 4in 
ve orous and able to multiply but 
the same time become a changeling 
ipable of profound misbeh o1 


If most of the cells of your bod 
should suffer in the first degree, then 
ou have had i fatal accident not 


unlike rt nv others and your worres 
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This handsome Perfection “Tuxedo Top” automatic electric range features 
tt enter-Griddle” for quick meals and snacks Perfection ‘High Power’ 
face ts for fast heat easiest-to-use automatic controls huge 
Flav Ty ven will Tele-Vue’’ window and many other wanted 
y f Perfe Industrie formerly Perfection Stove Company) 
Box 175, Postal Station “Q”, Toronto 7, Ontario. 
YOUR HOME DESERVES A 2 
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tiously as possible, develop the disease 
eight to ten times as often as othe 


physicians. This however is simply an 
occupational hazard like that of th 
European uranium miners. If you are 
ipprehensive you merely need to avoid 
becoming either i radiologist or 
uranium miner Yet the effects are 
basically similar although produc ed 
in somewhat different ways 

The X-rays produce vast streams of 
infinitesimal electrons which penetrate 
the whole body and are able to interfere 
directly with the young white blood 
cells being produced in the bone mar 
row. The X-ray machine itself is the 
source of trouble and shoots from a 
distance. The radioactive particles of 
uranium that lodge in the lung of a mine: 
are dangerously radiative only over a 
very short distance, but within that 
distance lie plenty of cells and sooner 
or later one of them may get deranged 
in such a way as to become a malignant 
cancer cell, giving rise to cancer of the 
lung. Any radioactive particle lodging 
in the lung is likely to produce the 
same effect Radium or 
tium, which is a common fission pre 
duct of 


ends up 


radio-stron 


atom howeve! 
n bone and 


multiple bone cancers 


explosions, 


gives rise to 
generally ifter 
some years’ delay 


Danger Lies In Future 


The question now facing us as ind 
viduals is whether the fall-out particles 
produced by the test explosions to date 
are likely to affect us in this way. The 
answer is that so far we are in no such 
danger unless we live close to a testing 
ground or get unexpectedly 
near an explosion, like the 
fishermen on the Lucky 


caught 
Japanese 
Dragon last 
year in the Pacific. One of these men 
died. The possibility exists, to be sure 
or else cattle here and everywhere 
would not be picking up enough radio 
iodine to be detected But unless w 


eat green stuff in the same quantities 
that a cow does we are not likely to be 
disturbed 

The danger lies mainly in the future 
when plants become 


atomk power 


numerous and accidents are possible 
and particularly when radioactive fis 
sion products, waste or otherwise, ar 
accumulating all around us. How soon 
the situation becomes acute is anyone's 
guess, although it is more likely to be 
than 


meantime n 


several decades away several 


ost city 


years In the 


dwellers are much more menaced by 
city smog than by fall-outs from a more 
remote source, for smog itself is far 
from being innocent in the production 
of lung cancer and other ailments. [f 
we had no one to worry about except 
could 
probably tolerate test-bomb explosions 


our own individual welfare we 


for a long time to come, just so long as 
they don’t get too close The concern 
all of us have or should have is not for 
our own generation but for all thoss« 
yet to come 

In the course of time all living things 
inimal bacteria 01 


whether plant 


virus undergo changes known as 


mutations. Changes occur in the repro 
ductive cells so that the cells and the 
individuals that grow out of them are 
significantly different from what they 
Such mutational 


might have been 


changes, which are for the most part 
spontaneous, are not the only source of 
the differences that 


viduals from one another or from thei 


distinguish indi 


parents, for another process of heredi 
tary reshuffling also goes on The 


spontaneous changes are the ones whicl 
na human population give rise to sucl 
things is color blindness, albinos, blooc 
deficiency such as haemophilia, stumy; 
fingers, or too many fingers and toes 


ind a host of other familial or hered 


tary features passed on fror ym 
generation to the next to the dis 

ill concerned For every mutatior 
that might be an asset, nine hundred 


ind ninety-nine are likely to be 

liability and detrimental both to the 
individual and to the society of whicl 
he S part Radiation increases the 
which such mutations occur 


Muller 


professor of zoology at Indiana Un 


rate at 
This was proven by Dr. H. J 
versity, who some years ago received 
Nobel Prize for doing SO 


Here is the crux of the situation 
While most mutations appear to aris 
spontaneously, some are the result 


natural radiation at the surface of the 
earth and any increase in the general 
radiation level raises the rate of their 
This has 
experimentally in animals nthe 
Curt Stern 


production been shown 


laboratory by D: genet 
cist at the University of California 
ind we have no reason to believe that 
humans would be immune. In a recent 


Muller in fact 
that about one quarter of all the muta 


publication estimates 
tions that arise in the reproductive cells 
of human beings are produced by the 
natural radiation resulting from radio 
active materials in the earth's crust 
ind the cosmic rays streaming in from 
outer space. In other words, we are 
with 


contending undesirable 


results of radiation, and inasmuch as 


ilready 


we endeavor to keep every born individ 
ual alive until he or she is old enough 
to reproduce in turn, we nurture our 
Nature's 


way has been to get rid of the misfits as 


misfits along with the rest 


quickly as possible so that the strain 
remains healthy and vigorous 
What the test explosions have been 
doing is to raise the radiation level of 
the world we live in slightly above that 
And since the 


radioactivity of fission products 


which prevailed before 
last for a century, every time a bomb 
explodes the level is raised 1 little more 
Chey all add up, and the longer we con 
tinue our pretty experiments the longer 
the excess radiation will take to die 
down It does not matter very mucl 
how slight the rise may be If it per 
sists it will sooner or later produce its 
effects and all the 

ible defects known to man will slowly 
but steadily 


unpleasant inherit 
increase throughout the 
human population 

This 


doom of humanity however Not even 


process would not spell the 
itomic war would do that But the 
penalty for persisting in adding radio 


ictive materials to the air we breathe 


and the ground we walk on could 
eventually become appalling Che 
greater part of the human race would 


become deficient in various ways, with 
loss of fertility 


loss of vigor and loss of 


intelligence. Sooner or later humanity 


would probably become incompetent 
to maintain the Atomic Age Chen in 
the course of a few centuries the man 
made radioactivity would disappe I 


ind during the course of the next few 
hundred thousand years the degenerat« 
stock 
out ind replaced by 


human would become weeded 


healthy 


strains 


that have survived among the wreck 


ige It would be a slow process of 
recovery and the Atomic Age would not 
have been worth the cost It is our 
business to see that such a price W 


never have to be paid — 
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Mailbag The Four Fears 
What tourists do (and don’t) like Th a t 


| have just read Robert Thomas Whoa There, Whitehorse! 


Allen « W [ S. Tourists “e ‘ 
ma sa hy Pourists Ar Let us keep our Canadian towns and 


Passing Up Canada (May 28) ance n : ' 
fraid 1 se , th | 1] cities in Canada When last visited 
afraic 1ave to agree with him o , , 

; : a Whitehorse was still in the Yukon 
any points. Some of us Canadians ; : ’ 

Territory and not in Alaska as stated 
start a business for tourists and throw ) 1 
38 April 19 





on age ot your ssue 

a lot of junk into a clapboard place and : : 
‘ 2 : E. J. Hudson, Saskatoon 
then cheerfully charge say $5, $6, or 
even more, a day. So many forget the @ Have you been able to relocate by D M : Hilli d 
little things “‘we’’ might find comfor Tamblyns from Whitehorse (Alaska y re arion wer 
table were we the tourist Mrs to its proper Canadian location? 
E. P. Wilson, Hamilton Dr. Crosby Johnston, Edmonton Fear is woman's greatest menace says Dr. Mar Hill 
chief gynecologist of Canada’s famous Women’s College Hosp 

@if Mr. Allen had come to Nova Does Bax Need a Rest? but every woman is likely to face four great fears her Inte 
Scotia, and western Nova Scoti: 
we i V ea ova oye In Do you not think it about time vou time Here is a new article by D Hilliard, aut! { r | 
yarticul: 1e V > gs : 
pa < ir T: waren lave founc thing: gave Sir A. Beverley Baxter a long | talked about The Menopause is Woman's Great Ble 
more to his liking A k Weir 9 ; 

vacation [I hope you do not pay hin which appeared i April Cl la 





Hebron, N.S 


@ Misleading, as far as British Colum 
bia is concerned T. L. Sturgess, 
Deputy Minister, Department of Trade 
ind Industry, Victoria 


And here. at last, are the answers you've asked fos Dr 
Hilliard has written for Chatelaine a frank and informative 


article t! 


iat every woman will want to read and written 
+ Will you ask Mr Allen to 
come in Quebec and finish his article? 


André Barbeau, Montreal 


with an understanding only a woman can bring to the sub 
ject. Don’t miss this article you'll appreciate its authorita 


tive and helpful advice ippearing exclusively in July 
@ ‘I'wo years ago we stayed overnight 
just outside Ottawa The screen Chatelaine. 
door was stuffed with Kleenex, the 
roof leaked, there was fuzz under the 
bed and when we asked if we might Chatelaine Salutes 
have a towel at least and a key to the 
door, you would have thought we had 
asked for a cabin for free. All this for 
$6 per night.—-Mrs. Myrtle Bannister, = 
Goderich, Ont 





The Incredible Pioneer Women of the West 


They sewed a seam and baked the bread and the children they 


for telling your readers about himself 
le the West a part of Canada As Alberta and 








oa As a Canadian businessman | lying on the broad of his back, or bore made 
want to thank Mr. Allen for these very sitting on the seat of his pants. Who katchewan celebrate their Golden Jubilee, Chatelaine proud 
sincere and honest remarks on his find cares?——Gilbert Gray Murdoch, Saint | to salute the women who, by their courage and resource ale 
ings W E. Peers, North Bay, John | \. a homeland out of our Western Frontier 
Ont eR — : 
saxter rests his gift of prophecy | 
® In 1929. touring the Maritimes with Bax the Prophet Picks the Tories, | 
\ zoned. show fs Breede sce. Se OS ek aicacceng ae: | Marilyn Bell Takes On Her Big Adventure 
ve seized the opportunity to enjoy Eisenhower's election, overlooking the y g 
some real seafood. At Halifax. Saint fact that in an earlier London Letter ; , 
he predicted the nomination of Taft. his courageous girl, the sweetheart of all Canada, ts winning 
J. O. C. Campbell, Charlottetown new fame and fortune for herself and for Canada overseas 
A Letter from a Bank In this issue you'll see the wardrobe Chatelaine has helped 
The cover of your Feb. 15 issuc Marilyn to choose to see her blithely through most of her off 
portrayed reproductions of several de training hours on both sides of the Channel. 
nominations of Bank of Canada notes 
Copyright in the designs of these nctes 
both front and back, is vested in the te 
3ank of Canada and we have counsel’s e ‘ 
opinion that any reproduction thereof Chatty Chipmunk Says Re 
constitutes an infringement of this 
copyright Can you make a tlower grow { el | ‘ ’ 
Having conferred with your repre- : 
John and Charlottetown we staggered sentatives, we are satisfied that the how in July Chatelaine. Mak Me and surprise & saci 
from restaurant to café, all advertising reproduction of Bank of Canada notes This lovable ng fellow has been winning firm friends a neg 
fresh seafood, in search of lobster. Not in your magazine arose as a result of the small-fry ever since his first appeara . 
only was there no lobster, but somehow a misapprehension, and we are further And in July Chatelaine he’s got a er stump full of , 
the proprietors managed to convey a satisfied that ippropriate steps have hvme [ zles and rollicking f f F 
reproach that we should desire it heen taken to avoid a recurrence of the 
Mrs. A. E. Moore, Seattle, W ish incident 
@ What a grouch the man is! | We are advising ali printers and 


publishers of the position with respect 
to Bank of Canada notes under the 
Copyright Act We are also taking 


vas thoroughly angry Katherine 


Ellis, Winnipeg 


Chatelaine 





a When Robert Thomas Allen steps to remind printers and publishers 
ind his fellow Canadians visit theirown that the provisions of the 1954 revision 
national and historic centres with the of the Criminal Code, which came into 
same pride and enthusiasm as Ameri force on April 1 this year, make it a I f Cc u I iny On 
ins display in visiting theirs (instead punishable offense to print or publish 
of writing articles in the spirit of anything in the likeness or appearance 
what’s wrong with us?’’) then the of a current bank note n whole or in 
rest of the world will get wise and part, or of a government bond or other NOW ON SALE 
follow, and better accommodations for obligation or security of government or 
tourists will inevitably spring up bank L. F. Mundy, secretary, Bank 4 MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
Dorothy E. MacKay, Vancouver of Canada, Ottawa * 
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——" ORGANIZATION 
presents 


AN EALING STUDIOS PRODUCTION 


ouT OF THE 


CLOUDS 
EASTMAN COLOR 


starrin Ig 


ANTHONY STEEL ROBERT BEATTY 
DAVID KNIGHT MARGO LORENZ 
also starring 


JAMES ROBERTSON JUSTICE 


movies fo watch for 
and that funnyman again! 
NORMAN WISDOM 
in “ONE GOOD TURN” 


also starring 


JOAN RICE THORA HIRD 
SHIRLEY ABICAIR 


“PASSAGE HOME” 
starring 
ANTHONY STEEL PETER FINCH 
DIANE CILENTO 


Ea'ing Studios present 
A Michael Balcon production 


THE NIGHT MY NUMBER CAME UP 
starring 
MICHAEL REDGRAVE 


SHEILA SIM ALEXANDER KNOX 
DENHOLM ELLIOTT 


COMING SOON To YouR 


LOCAL THEATRE 


J. ARTHUR RANK 
ef 








Backstage 
At Ottawa 
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of the past year has shown what 
strange meanings the Communist au 
thorities seem to attach to the word 
freedon 

Last December, for example the 


Commission got a complaint that about 
gathered at 


Roman Catholic 


ten thousand people were 
he cathedral in the 
llage of Ba Lang 


South Viet 


they all wanted 
Nan 


could practice theur religion 


go to where they 
n freedon 
ind safety, but the Communist au 
them go Che 


Commission sent up a team to invest 


thorities wouldn't let 


ile 
| he col 


Christmas—on 


iplaint had come in just 
December 27——but for 

decision to send the 
Year’s 


later The con 


ifter 


some reason the 
im was not made until New 
days 
reporting the whole 


Eve four 


munique incident 


was an official release and therefore 


could not contain any impolite reflec 


tion on any of the delegations to the 
It’s notor 


Polish dele gat 


International Commission 
that the 


finds one plausible reason after 


jus, though 


inother 
for postponing decision 


discussion in cases of this kind 


and pro-ong ne 


After the decision was finally taken 
inother delay of three days 
making 
irrangements by the liaison mission of 
the Democratic Republic of Viet 
Nat By i full week after 


the complaint had been received 


there was 


due to the need of 


logistic 


January 


set off and got as far 


(ommussion tean 
is Thanhhoa, twenty-five miles fron 
its destination Local Communist 
wouldn’t let it oO any 
farther There had 


ilians and soldiers at Ba Lang 


authorities 
been a clash be 
tween ¢ 
they said, so n the interest of 
security the Commission team 
Thanhhoa for 
iys “until law and 
restored”’ at Ba 

When 


Lang on 


was 
four more 
order had been 
Lang 

the team finally reached Ba 
January 8, it was not su! 
prised to find ‘“‘no actual concentration 
n the cathedral or around Ba 
illeged by the 


Eleven 


of people 
French au 
delay, plus 
“‘restore law and 


Lang is 
thorities days’ 
military operations to 
order,”’ had been ample for the dispersal 
of any concentration that had existed 

However the Commission tean 


stayed in Ba Lang fer nearly three 


weeks and was able to find out a good 


deal. In Ba Lang 


tself was a popula 


ion of more than three thousand 


people, most of them Roman Catholics 


10 wanted to go south Chere was 
than 


empowe red to issue exit permits 


Ww 


permit office less twenty miles 


iway 
would-be 


ind easily accessible to the 


refugees. Why, then, had only a hand 

ful got permits to go? 
Che Commission team found several 

reasons why. The people expected a 


French or American ship to come and 


take them all out together, but some 
who applied for exit permits were re 


“would 
date of their 
not an easy thing to do 


fused on the ground that they 


not give the approximate 
departure’ 
knew when the _ ship 


Also 


nobody 


since 


would come Communist troops 


had arrived in Ba Lang who “‘advised 
the people against going south Of 
these activities the Commission said 
flatly: ““This is pressure and not per 


suasion.’ 

Just how severe the “‘pressure’’ could 
be was demonstrated during the riotous 
outbreak that had delayed the Con 
mission team’s arrival 

On New Year’s Eve a French ship 
had anchored at sea near Ba Lang and 
twelve men from the village went out to 


taking a letter from village 
recited the 
One of the twelve 


board her 
leaders which presumably 
people’s complaints 
men stayed with the ship and the rest 
they 
and fish 


reaching shore 
their boat 


catch and food confiscated; four of the 


back On 


came 
were all arrested, 
eleven were later released but when the 
team arrived seven were still in « ustody 
didn’t take 


[he people of Ba Lang 
this lying down 4 crowd gathered in 
the cathedral compound, armed with 


handmade pikes Ihe 


prisoner and held then is 


took four 
soldiers 
hostages for the civilians being held by 
unists. Not until the Con 


sent in military 


the Comn 
munist authorities 
reinforcements who arrested two hun 


dred 


restore orde? 


‘alleged rebels’’ were they able t« 


APPARENTLY the B Lang ex 
fairly typical one in 
Indo-China. Canadian del 
gates to the International Commission 


perience is a 
northern 
became so disgusted with the obstruc 


tion and sabotage of their work by 


local Communist authorities that the 
seriously considered bringing in 
minority report instead f mere 
idding a separate note to the Ci 


mission’s third interim report that wa 
published in June 

Leoking back now, though, Can 
idian offici 


the spot kept then patience 


ils are glad that the men or 


ind signed 
tne unanimous report Even the 


though its lan 


unanimous statement 


guage has a_ studied noderation Ss 
sharply critical of the obstruction and 


idministrative breakdowns 
been in peding the Com! ssion 8s Wo 
especially its attempts to ensure free 
dom of movement for would-be 
Canada’s note draws the attention 
the Geneva Powers to these criti 
passages, thus in effect publishing ther 
n black-face type Chey have probably 


i stronger mpoact carr’ 





the reluctant concurrence of the Polis} 


delegate, than a nority report could 


have had no matter how strong its 
language might have been 


Chis 


satisfied that the 


is one reason why Ottawa feels 


International Con 


Indo-China has dons 
that Canada 
rather 


mission in 
worthwhile job and 
thank 
Another re 


is that despite all the impediments 


well to accept the 


chore of serving on it 
obstructions, the sabotage ind 
intimidation, hundreds of thousand 


Vietnamese Christians have in 
fron the ( 


Viet N 


is satished 


been able to es« ape 
munist North nto South 
L B Pearson, for one 
without the International Commis 
standing by as a friendly witness 
of these people would have escaped 


hand 


periment has worked out well enc 


On the other though tl 


raises several 


in Indo-China t 


quieting reflections about any sir 
operation in Europe 
. Indo-China the Weste 
to lose Af 
that 
war in Indo-China was lost and that 
Western powel! able 


willing to reverse that military decisi« 


First, in 
powers had nothing more 
Dienbienphu it was evident 
was both 
Therefore anything salvaged fron 
wreckage of Viet Nam isa net gain I 
ff ar 
stakes 


nothing at 


inything lost had been written 
way. In Europe, where the 
vastly higher and where 
has been written off in advance 


} 


would be reckless to proceed wit! 


netter ¢f irantees of good faith tl 
Geneva Ire 
for Indo-China But how can 
better 


ser ond 


were exacted in the 


gruarantees be obta ned? 
Indo-China has had 


nd spensa ble service of India as he 


yf the International Commissior 
India the uncommitted power 
vould-be friend of both sides in the 


wal the nation whose igreement 
good opinion both sides must cou 
Without India and her policy of 
ilignment t is doubtful that 
Gene i Ire ities for Indo-China cou 
ver have been signed let alone 


What nation is thus uncommitted 


Europe? Where could a European cor 


mission for supervision and conti 

find a similarly impartial chairman 
The question is a considerable tribut 

to India’s foreign policy, but not mu 


comfort to poli y-makers of the West. * 
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By Simpkins 








‘Remember last year, how they just stood around and watched. 
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that histrionic genius Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 

The Revolution was over. The Seine 
no longer ran red with blood, and the 
whole nation was experiencing some- 
thing very like an alcoholic hangover 
Napoleon watched his chance, married 
the mistress of M. Barras (who was 
one of the committee of five running 
the country) and eventually made him- 
self emperor. 

The Comédie Francaise, which had 
closed down during the Revolution, 
ind the aftermath of disillusion, came 
into being again. Once more Paris was 
gay. Once more the wits let loose their 
darts In fact the theatre throbbed 
into new life under the impetus of the 
remarkable little man who had made 
himself emperor. When he went to 
Erfurt to pull the wool over the eyes 
of the Russian Emperor, he took the 
whole company of the Comédie Fran- 
caise with him. Thus while Napoleon 
played his comedy of deception, his 
company of actors played theirs 

But in 1812 that supreme little 
Corsican actor saw something which 
was far removed from comedy. Instead 
it had the quality of great tragedy 
Ensconced in Moscow for the winter 
Napoleon suddenly saw the red flames 
leaping toward the skies. It was the 
beginning of the end for he knew that 
his army would have to withdraw and 
struggle its way home through icy 
death 


Wrote Laws as Moscow Burned 


jut while his soldiers were getting 
ready to evacuate the burning city 
Napoleon calmly worked out a set of 
laws to govern the French theatre 
Nero merely played the violin when 
Rome burned, but Napoleon created 
1 theatre chart for the centuries 

After Waterloo, out went Napoleon 
ind in came the Bourbons. The Paris 
theatre was in the doldrums The 
Bourbons were bores and history was 
ired of them. The Napoleonic Wars 
had killed the best of a generation and 
eft the others to carry on the life of 
France 

Like everything else the Comédie 
Francaise went into a decline The 

ite subsidy was so small that the 

tors had to play comedy on empty 
stomachs. They struggled through the 
years but the situation grew even worse 
ter World War I It seemed that 
the great company of players might 
have to close down 

But a new school of writers was 


yming into being No longer was 


omedy confined to the powdered wig- 
ery of Moliére and 


The restless genius of Jean Cocteau 
The adven- 


Jeaumarchais 


s demanding a hearing 
turous Anouilh was sharpening his wit 
ind his pencil. Comedy could be cruel 
is well as funny. Comedy could wrap 
wisdom in a cruel jest 

As far as London was 
there had been no visit fron the 


concerned 


Comédie Francaise from 1870 until 
February 1939 and I do not doubt 
that the French government sent the 


plavers to London is i gesture ol 
omradeship 





IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 
Subscribers receiving notice of the 
approaching expiration of their subscrip 
tions are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly 
The demand for copies to fill new orders 
is so great that we cannot guarantee the 
mailing of even a single issue beyond the 
peried covered by your subscription. To 
avoid disappointment, your renewal order 
should be mailed to us promptly when 

you receive the “expiration” notice 
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Rampaging about central Europe 
was that murderous clown, Adolf Hit- 
ler. In Moscow, where Napoleon drew 
up his laws for the theatre, there was 
Stalin, the Russian Sphinx, watching 
the drama of events with his appraising 
Asiatic eyes. 

But we forgot these things for 
hour or more as we sat in the theatre 
and watched the goodly players from 
Paris. Inevitably of course we had the 
French comedy of Molitre which is as 
Moliere 
and his contemporaries were fascinated 
with the theme of the valet who dresses 
in the clothes of his lordly master and 


1 


changeless as Shakespeare's 


disguised by a tiny mask, makes love 
to his master’s mistress. The decades 
even the centuries, have no corroding 
effect on this side-splitting situation 
Not even Cocteau has been able to turn 
Paris away from that hoary old plot 

Yet it must be admitted that the 
costumes of the eighteenth century 
assist the French actresses in their 
historic mission of proving that the 
most exciting thing in the world is 
being feminine. Everything about them 
is feminine—their eyes, their hands 
their wit, their pouting, their charm 
their good humor 

And when in Canada you go to see 
this famous company note how beau 
tifully the women use their voices. Not 
for them the nasal or the dental. They 
are taught that the richness and the 
lure of the voice come from the head 
tones. In my opinion the great Sarah 
Bernhardt 
long, long ago) went too far in this 


whom I heard in Toronto 


direction and practically sang her lines 
Nevertheless it is the overtones that 
matter, whether in speaking or singing 

But the charm of the Parisian 
actress does not end there She con 
trives to appear helpless, thus capti 
vating the strutting male, but in fact 
she is always the absolute mistress of 
the situation in more ways than one 

I agree that the theme of the valet 
masquerading as his master gives the 
actress an excellent chance to be vi 
vacious, charming, naughty and ulti- 
mately virtuous, but it no longer rolls 
me into the aisle. It is true that the 
valet is a disappearing entity in all 
society but, looking back to the early 
1920s in England when he stil! existed 
I never saw a valet who did not have 
much better manners than his master 
However, the French cling to the old 
theme and we must let them have it 

Toronto will crowd the Royal Alex 
andra Theatre to the roof when these 
eminent players reach the Queen City 
but then Toronto takes culture ser 
ously—and quite rightly! But the 
emotional climax of their tour will be 
when they play in Montreal 
ways the French citizens of the Prov 
ince of Quebec have more in common 
with eighteenth-century France than 
have the French people of today. There 


In many 


is an elegance about the city of Quebe« 
that lin 
party dress 


; f j 


*s like the scent o in old 





Just one last word and we shall end 
this London Letter. It is a thousand 
pities that changing tastes and rising 
costs have made the survival of the 
living theatre possible only in a me 
tropolis. Had there been no such thing 
as the printed word, the theatre could 
be the continuing historian of nation s 
life Shakespeare’s plays give us 
greater understanding of sixteenth-cen 
tury England than all the histories 
combined 

Therefore, when the Comédie Fran 


caise goes to Canada it will not be 
merely as a band of gifted players but 
is Paris itself The story of the 
Comédie Frangaise is the story of that 


city of tragedy and beauty and wit 

3e good to the playe rs for they are 
gentle, unworldly creatures who find 
reality only in the imaginative * 
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Level Crossing Accident 


Takes Father of Two 


Widow and Children Receive 


$10,000 on $5,000 Policy 


In Wests ( ' 
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The only policy of its kind 


in Canada! 


Dp 
$5.000 if you die from natural causes 


$10,000 if you die by accident 


$15.000 if you die by accident while 
a passenger in a commercial bus, 
streetcar, train or ship, or in a fire 


in a public place. 


Liber ash payments for disme ber- 
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I'm saving 


food money!” 





| love the 


convenience!” 
om, 
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I'm shopping 


less often!” 





I'm serving 


better meais!” 


hae 





You'll save more thas money 
vitha FRIGIDAIRE FOOD FREEZER 
\ HEN you choose a Frigidaire Food Freezer vou’ve 





made a 


investment that provides the utmost in convenience and vood meals the 


\ 


shopping trips 


I rot 


ind Best ot all. 








besides cutting food waste 


work. 


meal-making time. hours of 


| ! 
to a bare minimum. 


And 


Size and 


foot model 


Frigidaire offers 
type you need, 


the new big 13.2 cubic 


that holds 462 Ibs. For smallet 
needs there’s the 9.2 cubic foot 
model that holds 322 Ibs. And 
now Frigidaire offers an exciting 


new upright mode! with 12.5 cubis 
leet capacity. 

All three Frigidaire Food Freez- 
ers are powe re d by Frigidaire "s 
Meter-Miser 
mechanism that is protected by a 


5-Year Plan All vive 


you typre al Frigidaire quality con- 


famous sealed-in 


Protection 


struction and practical usability 
that mean so much in satisfaction 
over the vears. 

Ask your Frigidaire Dealer for a 
complete demonstration. or write 
for tree folde: 


ducts of Canada Ltd.. Scarborough 


to Frigidaire Pro- 


(Toronto 13). Ontario. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


built and backed by General Motors 
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Wise 





city dweller 


HEN a 


ventures into the 


naive 
bush coun- 
he’s at the 


try on vacation 
mercy of more than the wild life. 
This fellow approached the local 


police chief at Smiths Falls, Ont., 
a little hesitantly, already beginning 
to feel foolish, and reported his boat 
had been taken from his boathouse. 
“Just a while I check,”’ 
said the high constable, ducking into 
moment 


minute 


his office to telephone \ 
later the chief reported another resi- 
dent who claimed ownership to the 
same boathouse had complained that 
someone had been prowling around 


had even changed the padlock, in 
fact 
“That’s right,’’ said the city man. 
“‘Someone’s been prowling about my 
boathouse so I changed the lock. But 
I bought it with 


so he had removed his boat. 


it’s my boat, too 
the boathouse.”’ 
Well, he was feeling more and more 
told the he’d 
bought the property just a week 
before and had paid only thirteen 
fifty for the whole deal, but when 
vendor 


sheepish as he cop 


he got to the name of the 
the chief 
‘“That’s our town problem you made 
the deal Only last week we 
booked him for drunk and disorderly 
asked for half a 


produce the fine. It was 


collapsed with laughter. 


with. 


and he day to 

exactly 

$13.50. First time he’s ever paid up.”’ 
eee 

The neighbor’s youngster who had 


Ed- 


monton family was doing a lot of 


been invited to dinner by this 


boasting about how much he helped 


his mother--washing dishes, making 





beds, sweeping the kitchen This 
( : . ’ 
} Al 
' / 7 
| 
| 
{ 
A 
" ; 
—_—- 
_— agi J 


went down fine with his hostess but 
poorly with her own young son and 
“That’s splendid,” ex- 
“T’m 


daughter. 
claimed the hostess warmly 
sure your mother will live longer on 
account of your help.”’ 

The eight-year-old daughter of the 


house looked coldly at her mother 
and said, “‘Yes, but he won’t.’ 
eee 
If you’ve ever had i live bird 
flutter mistakenly into your house- 


hold you’ll appreciate the frenzy of 
the Montreal West citizen who spent 
half other 


an exhausting hour the 


Parade $10 for true. 


Canadian 


pays $5 to 
scene, No 


Maclean’s Magazine 


humorous 
contributions can be 


181 University 


evening pursuing a terrified starling 
fisher 


with a 
The only result 


about the premises 
man’s landing net. 

was a string of toppled chairs ane 
tumbled curtain rods left in his wake 
until by a stroke of amazing good luck 
the bird finally darted into an oper 
bread box. With a 
thankful householder clapped the lid 
down and not even pausing for breat! 
lugged the box out into the garden 
rid of the 


glad cry the 


to release the bird and be 
pest forever. The bird lost no time 
getting out of the box, all right, only 
to dart straight for the bright beacon 


of the open kitchen door, glowing ir 
the darkness. 
eee 
Brantford, Ont., is one of those 


comfortable-size towns where a fel- 


low can go home for lunch and even 
teeter on the curb a 


have time to 


HELLO Ain é 
AIN/ Db 
> Fens / ¥ ; \ 





moment, talking across the street to 
his neighbor before they both go back 
to work. One Monday 
fellows on Lyons Avenue were chew 


these two 


ing over the week-end accident toll 
Awful what can happen on the roads 


these days, and of course (touch 
wood) I’ve never scraped a fender 
in twenty years’ driving, and (thank 
Heaven) neither have I And then 
they climbed into their cars in facing 
driveways and backed smack int 
each other. 
eee 


4 Saskatchewan musical director 
had told his friend the dentist several! 
that his 


up and badly needed adjusting, but 


times denture was acting 
the only sympathy he got was “All 
booked up, ‘ 


Came an evening when the dentist’s 


call me next week 
wife hauled him off to a choir concert 
conducted by the would-be patient 


There was a capacity audience, the 
choir outdid itself and in the grand 


took 


swipe at the air with his baton that 


finale the conductor such a 
the faulty plate shot out of his mouth 
With big-league dexterity he snagged 
the teeth in 
back in his 
a beat and turned smartly a moment 


mid-air, clapped them 


mouth without 


missing 


later to take a bow with the choir 


The ovation was tremendous and as 
dozens of people pressed forward t 
shake his hand it was obvious no one 
had noticed his sleight of hand except 
the dentist who exclaimed fervently 

4 most convincing performance. Se¢ 


me at nine tomorrow 


reflecting the current 
iddress Parade, c/o 


Teronto,. 


anecdotes 
returned, 
ive.. 
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The Pause That Refreshes . 
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